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"From the National A. S. Slandurd. 
Lysander Spooner oa the Constitution. 


‘*DomesTic SLAVERY IS THE MOST PROMI- 
NENT FEATURE IN THE ARISTOCRATIC COUNTE- 
NANCE OF THE PROPOsED CoNnsTiruTioON.’’~ 
Gouverneur Morris in the Convention of 1787. 
Madison Papers. 





Having finislted the consideration of Mr. 
Spooner’s first two points,—namely, that the 
people never intended to sanciiun Slavery, 
—and that even if they did, the Constitution, 
legally interpreted, dves not sanction it,—we 
pass to his third and last argument: 

That there was no constitutional or legal 
Slavery! existing in the States in 1789, to 
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Mr. Spooner says, that parliamentary 
“toleration of the Slave Trade could not 
make Slavery—/he rizht of property in man 
—law ful anywhere, not even on board the 
slave ship-—(p. 23.) 

This is strange, we might almostadd, fool- 
ish doctiine. All Jaws must have a reason- 
able interpretation, The right ‘to declare 
war,” given to Congress, means, of course, 
not only fo svy that war exists, but to carry 
ii on, otherwise Congress does not possess 
that pewer. So “to raise and support arm- 
ies,’ means not merely to keep these expen- 
sive banbles, but to use them,-(Story Comm. 
1, 412.) Mr. Spooner tells us, (p. 66,) that 
the right “to keep and bear arms,” secured 
by the Constitution to the people, * implies 





which the pro-slavery clauses, if there really 


are any, in the United States Constitution, it.” Plainly, then, when Parliament allow 


| men to (rade in slaves, thereby affirming it to 
| be legally right to do so, they impliedly al- 


could apply, or can now apply. 
In attempting to sustain this position, he 
argues as follows: 


the right to use tem, a9 a provision to buy 
jand keep food, would imply the right to ext 


low them to hold and own that which they 


Ist. The Colonial Charters did not author-| permitted to buy and sell. 'Ihis is too plain 


ize, the establishment of Slavery here. 
2¢. The English Statutes never recogni- | 
zed it. 
3d. If it were tolerated here, the decision 


of Lord Mansfield, in the Somerset case, |@ 


1772, put an end to its legal existence. 
4th. The Colonial Statutes establishing it 
avere void, because they did not sufficiently 
define,the persons who were to be slaves. 

_) 5th. The Declaration of Independence 
ahplished it. 

Gih. The Articles of Confederatiog:do not 





to need argument. 

Mr. Spooner says, speahing of Slavery it- 
self: 

“lt is also doubtful whether Parliament 
vad the power—or perhaps rather it is cer- 
tain that they had not the power—to legal. 
ize it anywhere, if they had attempted to do 
so, 

“Have Parliament the constitutional pre- 
rogative ofabolishing the writ of Acheas cor- 
pus? the trial by jury? or the freedom of 
speech and the press} If uot, have they the 


OL aa 


refer to it; and the State Constitutions of | prerogative of abolishing 9 omens right of pro- 

1789 are either incousistent with the éxisi-| petty in his own person T"—p. 24. - 

ence of any such institution, gr wholly sileat | ‘To these questions we answer unhesita- 

about it, i { | tingly, yes. The Constitution of the En- 
We shall notice each of these points in or- | glish Government supposes Puyliament to 

der, and as briefly as possible. possess these powers. [1 is a_ self-evident 
Ist. “The Colonial Charters did not au- | PToPosition, that the power which enacts a 

thorize the establishment of Slavery tere.” | law can repeal it. Now Parliament estab- 


. | lishes Aabeas carpus; of course they can re- 
Mr. Spooner says (p. 21.) : | eal it. “Parliament might, if public opin- 


The general provisions of those charters, | ion would allow them, ubolish the habeas cur- 
as will be seen from the extracts given in the | pus act forever.” ‘This is the language of 





riote, were, that the laws of the colonies | Lieber, speaking of the omnipotence of Par. | 


should not be repugnant or contrary, but, as | liament.—(Pol. Ler. p. i87.) Parliament 
nearly ag circumstaaces would allow, confor- j does abolish the right of jury triel every 
mable to the laws, statutes, and rights of cur year, as to every Hoctistman in a naval or 
kingdom of England. | inifitary situation. ‘They might do it as to 

Slavery, he thinks, utterly inconsistent! slaves, equally as well. ‘Phat they might 
with the common law, which was adopted | regulate Slavery was very clearly the opin- 
throughout the colonies. To this point he ion of Mansfeld, in the Somerseit case. We 
cites the following language of the Supreme , need not dwell on this. In this country the 
Court, who, quoting the New Hampshire | case is different. In most, if not all of the 





Charter, remark upon it thus: | States, the Constitution protects the writ of 


The charter of New Eampshire provided, | 
+8 
such cases, and the judgment thereupon to | 
be given, be as consonant aud agreeable to | 
the laws and statutes of this our realin of | 
England, as the present state and condition | 
of our subjects inhabiting within the limits | 
aforesaid, (i. e. of the province,) and the cir | 
cumstances of the place will admit.” ‘Inde- 
pendent, however, of such a provision, we | 


habeas corpus even aguinst the Legislature; 


jon it was thought our Legislatores might, 
like the English, do with’ that ne with afl 
other laws, alter and repeal them at their 
pleasure. Any one who wishes to learn how 
“absolutely despotic,” how “sovereign and 


!ancontroflable to repeal all laws, civil, mili- 


tary, ecclesiastical, &e. &e.; to alter the es- 
tablished religion, to change the cunslilulion 


; os : nol oe 
take it to'be a clear principle that the com- | of the kingdom and of Parliament them 


mon law ia force at the emigration of our an- | 
cesiors, is deemed the birthright of the colo- | 
nies, unless so fur as it is applicable to their 

situation, or repugnant to their other rights 
and privileges. 4 fortiori the principie ap- | 
plies to a royal province. —(9 Crancli’s Uni- | 
ted States’ Reports, 332-3.) j 

In reply to this, nothing more is necessa- | 
ry, than to point the reader to the qualifica- | 
tions contained in the above extracts. ‘The 
laws are to be conformable to English law, 
** as nearly as circumstances allow,” * as ihe | 
present stale and condition uf wur subjects, and 
the circumstances of the place will admit.” — 
The common law is adopted, “unless so far 
as it is inapplicable to their situation,’ &¢ — 
Now these exceptions are broad enough *to 
drive a coach and six through,”’ as was said 
of a famous Kaglish statute: of as we once 
heard Elihu Burritt assert, “If you mike a 
breach in the golden rule, no matter how 
small it be, E[lell and all its legions can pass 
through.” 

The Colonial Assemblies and the King 
were to judge how fur, and when * circum 
stances,” and “their state and condition,” 
&c. &e. rendered it necessary to depart from 
their English model. ‘I'he only question is 
one of fact and history; how tur did they 
find it necessary to do so, and what laws did 
they enact in consequence ? If we open the 
Statutes enacted by these colonies under theic | 
Charters, and approved by the Kings, who 


i 


selves 5"? “in short, to do everything not nal- 
neally impossible’ — Parliament is, may cone 
suit Blackstone, 1. 160. 161. Also 2. Dall. 
Rep. 308... De Lolme, p. i354. 


‘Vo show that this despotie power did un- 
dertake to act, and to establish slave proper- 
ty in the colonies, we shall trouble the read- 
er by citing a single Statute, pointed out to 
us by William J. Bowditch, Esy. thouch 
Mr. Spooner was not able to fiad any. Did 


i time permit, doubtless we might fill our pa- 


yea with incre, ‘The quotation given below 


is an express command by Parliament to 
seize and sel! negro slavey, like any other 
property, When needed to pay the debts of 


the master; being the clearest and most dise | 





tinct recognition, it will be seen, of slave pro- 
perty. ‘The language here is unambiguous, 
and serves to explain the wording of other 
Statutes, about which Mr. Spoonor bas quib- 
bled, trying to make out that they did not re- 
fer to sieves, because they merely spoke. of 
negroes, (see his page 26.) “Negro” is the 
usval term in many old laws for slave, and 
ihe two words aro used interchangeably.— 
The Virginia Constitution of 1776, 
George If. with * prompting our negrves to 
rise in arms aguinst us, those very negroes, 
whom, by an inhuman use of his negative 
he hath refused us permission to exciude.” 
See also Conn. Act, 17814. 

5 George I. c. 7. 6, Statutes at Large, 





nted the Charters, we shall find they all! «An act for the more easy recovery of debts 


legalized the Slave Trade and Slavery. It) 
is too late now to say that such acts were not. 
warranted by their Charters. TJ'iry were | 


the jadges whether, and how far, it was no- 


to vary from English law, and they 
have declared, by their acts, that they judged 
it 


» Their decision, when approv- 
a ty eokety, is final, ‘There is no appeal. 
As Mr. Spooner does not deny that the Co- 
lonies fried to make slave laws, and as such 
atlempls are conclusive proof that they thought 
such laws “allowed by their state, condition, 
and cireomstances,’’ and that the common 
law on this subject was “ inapplicable,”"— 
and further, as they are allowed by the Char- 
ters to be the on/y and final judges of the 
matter, we this point settled—and 
the consistency of slave laws with the Char- 
ters made out. 
2d The English Statutes never recognized 
Slavery here.—(pp. 24, 25. ‘ 
Mr. Spooner must be a in disguise, 
ora tyro in law, to imagine that it was ne- 
cessary they should do so in order to render 
the system legal. 


80 superficially—has he omitted that some-— 


(!) page of it, the Revola- 
ionary of 1775, so entirely, as 
not to know that, who should vote here, how 
Proven’ Id be divided and held, who 

marry and how--in a word all indi- 
vidual rights, and relations, and al! matters 
of property, were seitied by Colonia! laws and 
that this we cleimed 


what 
t 


in his Majesty's Plantations and Colonies 
in America. 
| 4, And be it further enacted, by the author- 
‘ity aforesaid, that from and after the said 
| twenty-ninth day of September, 1732, the 
houses, lands, negroes, and other hereditaments, 
and rea/ estates, situate or being within any 
| of the said Plantations belonging to any per- 
| son indebted, shall be liable to and ehargea- 
| ble with all just debts, duties, and demands, 
| of what nature or kind soover, owing by any 
| such person to his Majesty or any of his sub- 
| jects, and shall and may be assets for the sat- 
| isfaction thereof, in like manner a8 real es- 
| tates are by the law of England liable to the 
| satisfaction of debts due by bond or other 
| specialty, aod shall be subject to the like re- 
| medies, proceedings, and process, in every 
court of law or equity in any of the said 
Plantations respectively, for seizing, extend- 
| ing, selling, or disposing of any such houses, 
| lands, negroes, and other hereditaments and 
real estate towards the satisfaction of such 


Has he tead our history , debts, duties, and demands, in like manner 


| a8 personal estates in any of the said Planta- 
tions respectively are seized, extended, sold 
or disposed of for the satisfaction of debts.” 
See also 23 George Hl. c. 31, A. D. 1750. 
An act for extending and improving the trade 
to Africa. 
“Whereas the trade to and from Africa is 
very edvantageous to Great Britain, and ne- 





t? Aye, and fought for it 
wen years? No meteor asto thie i 

of domestic slavery, what 
the question is, what did American law say? | 
avery child knows this. | 


i 


~ 


Prglish laws said. | hee 


eessary for the lying the Plantations and 
Coloates Gaseunte talangiog with a sufficient 
number of negroes at reasonadie rates, ’ 
Farther on the Act speaks the igh ir 


charges | 









Spooner, who quotes liberally froin it, never 
got so far 2s to see it—of Negroes or oTn- 
er coops!” Yet Mr. Spooner thinks there 
is nothing in this Statute to show that * ne- 
groes”” means slaves, or that they are consid- 
ered property! 

34. If Slavery was tolerated here, the de- 
cision of Lord Mansfield, in the Somersett 
cas, 1772, put an end to its legal existence. 

James Soinersett was the slave of Charles 
Stewart, of Virginia, by whom he was car- 
ried thence to London, in 1769. Sometime 
after he quitted Mr. Stewart 3 who thereup- 
on had him aeized and placed on board ship 
to be carried to Jamaica. Granville Sharpe 
caused him to be brought before Lord Mans- 
field, on a writ of habeas corpus, to ty the 
question, “whether a slave, by coming into 
Eogland, became free?’ Lord Manbield,4 
in 1772, decided that no sluveholder could 
exercise any authority over his slave while 
in England, or could cerry a slave out of 
England without his consent. (‘The English 
Courts have since held, that if a slave choo- 
ses to leave England and return to a slave 
country, he resumes the condition ofa slave.] 

So ft as the case of Somersett has any 
reference to the Colonies, it recognizes the le 
gal existence of Slavery in Virginia, Vor 
the arguments of Counsel and the decision 
of Mansfield, all proceed on the supposition, 
that at Aome, in Virginia, Somersett wes a 
slave. ‘The decision waa, that a person held 
asa slave abroad, if once landed in Kagiand, 
could not be takeo thence against his will 
Now if Somerseit was not a sdave in Virgin- 
19, the whole case proceeded ‘on a mistake 
As far as this ewse goes, therefore, it recog- 
nizes the legal existence of Slavery in Vir- 
gin. 

The case of Somersett was adopted in the 
Colonies to the exact extent to which it went. 
Those Colonies whieh abolished Slavery, 
(Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Isi- 
and, Connecticut, New Hampshire, &c.) ei- 
ther refused, under its authority, to deliver 
up slaves brought or flying into their lisnita, 
or specially provided on what conditions 
masters should be allowed to bring their 
slaves with them, 

The Somersett case has never been suppo- 
sed to have any further reference to the Col- 
onies than that above specified. Instead of 
| deciding Slavery to be illegal bere, it made 
| no decision respecting American Slavery eis, 
| ther way. But if it is to be quoted at all 
j the only thing found in itis a tacit recor alee 
Er M ® : my “ ‘ 
| tion of the legal existence of Slavery in 
} ginia, 

4th. The Colonial Statutes estadli 
or relating to Slavery, are void, bee: 








te De STA VER, . 

Tn most of the English Colonies in Amer- 
ica, Slavery originated in custom. Such h 
usually been its origin wherever it has exist- 
ed. Some of the Colonies aftewards regula- 
ted, reeognized, and established it by partie- | 
| ular statutes; sore left it to that irregular | 
custom in which it commenced. Inthis res- 
| pect, black Slavery, on this side the water, 
exactly resembled while Slavery Cvilleinage) 
imthe mother country. Both originated in 
custom, and the rules regulating ewch were, 
from time to time, laid down by Courts, or 
by the Legislatures, as it chanced. 

If to this any one shall object, that “all 
customs must have a reasonable beginning,” 
aud that ma/us usus ahulendus esi, (a bad eus- 
tom is to be disregarded,) we shall reply: 

Ist. Why did not these maxims of the 
Common Law, if they are to be taken literal- 
ly, abolish villeinage (white slavery) in Fing- 
}land? Any explanation whieh makes them | 
) consistent with that system of Slavery, will, 
show that they were Consisteat with our; 
| Slavery also. 





| 3d. We reply. with Lord Coke, that “rea- 
sonable is not to be understood of every un- 
learoed man’s reason, butof /eral and artif- 
ciud reason, warranted by authority of Jaw 5” 
and with Sir William Scott, (Lord Stowell.) | 
“when it is cried out that *had customs are | 
to be disregarded,’ it is first to be proved, | 
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ten, statutes. This indeed is evident from 
the very language of Mansfield; * positive 
iaW, which preserves its force lung after the 
occasion, and tine ttse/f, from whence 
erealed, is erased from the meniory.” 
ow the dime, date, of a writtva statute 
ndvres a3 long as the statute itself, and so 
often of the rest. Lord Mansfield is evi- 
ty describing a usage or custoin, which 
i ibly grows dp in a country, unmarked 
andjyaregasded, until by and by, it is impose 
si®® to tell precisely where, whea, and how 
it @pmmenced. 
Justice Shawysin the Med. ease, 
sa remark of Lord Mansfield: 

, » positive daw, in this connection, may 
14 @well understood customary law as tie 
jeat of a statute; the word is used to 
@ rules csiablished by tacit acquiescence, 
orl the legisiative act ot any Ste, and 
w derive their force from such eequies- 
conf or enactments, and not because they 
arte fhe dictates of natural justice, and as guch 
of @iiversal obligation.” 

have quoted the above remark of Judge 
Sha, not only ws reliable authority for our 
ass@tion, but also as contaiving @ cuncise 
defigition of * positive Jaw.’’ Authority on 
thisfpoint we do not need, for every reader of 
law books Knows the meaning; and the only 
worBer is how so ingenious a man as Mr. 
8. er ever fell into the gross error of 
fougfing an essential portion of his argument 
on plain a misteke. Posilive law is the 
ter} usually employed to distingvish the 
ruleg, usages, and Jaws which are inade by 
mam from those which God has implanted 
in ogt nature. It matters not whetier these 
rule@ and laws are written or unwritten, 
whéfer they orignate in custom or ure ex- 









e 
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Pp y enacted by Legisiatures. In a word, 
po means arbitrary, and is used as op- 
pos@g to moral. 






























OBr limits will not permit quotations to 
slioW@ ie use of this word, neither are they 
se@gsary; but any one whois curious on the 
polnfemey fiad the word used in this sense 
evermgwhere in law books, and especially, 
Bladkstone 1. p. 70, 62; Christian’s Note to 
Blagkstone, p. 58, and Doctor and Student 
there; Selden on Fortescue, quoted at 
of Mr. Spooner’s first chapter; Tay- 
Joy "g Sivil Law, p. 1823 Wooddesson, p- 46, 
cc. ; Stephen’s Blackstone, vol. 1, p. 
47, &c.; Bouvier and Tomline’s Law 
paries 3 Aussin'’s Jorispradence; Ruth- 
W heaton, passim, &., &c. 
being the meaning of the word posi- 
¢. Spooner’s argement falls to the 
Gnd we are authorized in asserting 
om and usage are not only a.usuai, 


efe is nothing inthe lunguage of Mans- 
fd opposed to this idea. 
Nevertheless, the Colonies did take eare 
to point out end define by statute, very pre- 
cisely who were to be slaves. We need not 
spread out the laws here, They will be 
found in Stroud, and a part of them tn the 
notes to Mr. Spooner’s fourth chapter. They 
enact: 

Ist. That all negroes, Indians, and mulat- 
toes, &c., shall be slaves—except those then 


ree. 

Qi. That in every trial, it shall be pre- 
sumed that every negro and mulatio isa slave 
until he proves the contrary. We hardly see 
how amore preciso description or direction 
could be given. The rules may be short, 
bat they speak with © irresistible clearness,” 
Jeave no case unprovided for, and sweep all 
clean before them. All of a certain race are 
slaves, and io case of any doult, they are to 
be presumed slaves till the contrary is proved. 
Sorely there never can be any doubt or hes+ 
itation in ny Court how to vet under such 
rules; provided always a Court can be found 


base encogh to act at all under such an ac- | 


cursed sysiem. Tudeed the system of Slave- 
ry will never be successfully attecked by ob- 
jections Jike these. Ta cold, ealeulating sys- 
fematie plan and foresight, the slaveholders 
of thia, a3 of every other country, have al- 
ways been distingnished. The peopie have 
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ence ofany such institution, er 





SRE ATE | ag 
whuily silent. new Constitution, and there is nothing ta 
about it. : | them repugnant to elavery. Mr. on 
This is Mr. Soooner's Jast point. The his supposition that the old Charters did not 
Articles of Confederation apeak of *(ree ins | wartint slavery, says there were no 
habitants,”” and “free citizens,” ‘The natue in South Carolina avd Maryland to be con- 
ral and obvious meaning of this language is tinced, We have before disposed of thiscar 
inhabitants and citizens notenslaved. ‘Tuis gumenty and shown that those laws were vas, 
we have shown, and in fact Mr. Spooner al- lid and consistent with the Charters; conses 
lows if, He tries t0 affix d technical means quently they were continued ; indeed, wheth-. 
ing to the word free.’ Lt is true the word ers consistent or not, having always been 
Nas @ technical meaning, as we have before considered ‘laws,’ up to that time, and alt: 
stated, when used aloue, or with “men,” as Jaws being continued, it seems to. ue an 
in “free men 3" bat never. we believe, when | court would held, a common se 
joineg with “inhabitants,” of “eiizens.*— | ratify the ‘decision. that those were 
However, the question whether the Articles which the soveReton Profte, the inakers of 
of Cunfederstion did, or did not, speak of the Constitution, and not bound even by Chare 
slaves, i3 of no consequence, We shall leave. ters, intended and dad the power to re-enact 
it, merely remarking that any plain reader of and continue. All laws “ not repugnant to 
them will at once say that they doz and that the Constitution” were continued. IK ovstter. 
ia the best evidence that the fact is so. Led pct, then, how repugnant they might have 
We have reached, then, the State Constie been to the old Charters. - : 
tution of 1789. Atthattime Slavery existed | ‘The use of the word *free,” also, in those 
in the midst of the nations was tolerated by | Constitutions shows the same thing. We 








the acquiescence of the whoe people, and | have sufficiently exposed Mr. Spoonei’s rash 
kaown to all as a great fact, a prominent | and unfounded eesertions es to this term in 
part of their social arrangements; recognized | a former nombers we shall not repeat what 
by the sovereign power of Parliament; es-| we there said. Neither shall we go over all 
tablished, regulated, and defined by repeated | the slave State Constitutions. Tt would re- 
Staintes of the Colonial Assemblies. | gnire too much spece. We simply state that 

Suppose that Mr. Spooner’s asaertion be | the word © free.” had been scmetimes used 
trae and that in such a state of things, these | technically: and still was 90, bot not uaually 
Constitutions did not allude in avy way to} in the slave Siates—there the primary mean- 
Slavery: what, then? Does that prove that | ing was preserved to distinguieh the class not 
the system could not exist efier such Consti-/ enslaved. We shall confine ourselves to one 
tations are adopted? Not at all. ‘These | State; one is enough to susidin ourargument 
Constitutions, many of thei, at least, if not| aud our space forbids us to enlarge. We 
all, make no allusion, whatever, to property | choose South Carolina. 


in land—to the rights of marriageto the 
right of a father to tisinfant son's errnings— 
to a.man’s property being answereble tor his 
debts—some, that of Virginia fur instance, 
make no provision for raising taxes or even 
punishing crime—are al! these things, there- 
fore, unconstitutional?) Certainly not. Pos 
lygamy. is not forbidden in any one of them. 
Ts polygamy therefore legal? No, these 
Constitutions do not attempt to regulate, de- 
scribe, or even notice the organic tkeleton of 
social life,—the granite ribs of the social 
globe. They teke that for granted, and pro- 
eved to erect upon it (suffer us to change the 
figure) as upon a recognized and well-known 
foundation the more changeable framework 
of a Government. That the wnion of one 
menand one Woman make marriage—that 
land nay be owned and sold—tbat creditors 
may sue and debtors must pay—these things 
and others, the cus‘oms and useges of the race, 
for which the Constitution is intended, are ta- 
ken for granted. It is not specially provi- 
ded that Court proceedings shall be ia En- 
lish, or that laws shall ho i 





an 





according to the well-known rule of law. 
Statutes are to be interpreted according to 
the suljec! matler, s0 Constitutions are unin- 
telligble unless we know first the race, usa- 
es, time, country, and general institutions, 
or which they were intended. 

Now, suppose that our Constitutions had 
taken Slavery, one great American Institu- 
tion, for granted, as they did the other “great 
facts” of social life, there would have been 
nothing wonderful in such an occurrence.<- 
Unless we found some express abolition of 
the system, or some clause equivalent to it, 
it would have continued as before. It was 
the first line in the Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire Constitutions, ** all men are born 
free,” that abolished Slavery in those States, 
Blot that out and the omission elsewhere to 
mention Slavery would tiave been no bar to its 
existenee. ‘Theabolition of so gigantic and 
deep-rooted a system is never “done in a cor- 





ner,” hy stealth, Tt is preceded by an agi- 
| tatton sufficient to shake a continent, by long 
and angry discussion, by convulsion and 
flerce resistance; and when the long-dreaded 
'and Jong-wished moment comes, ‘the bolle 
jest holds his breath for a time.” Where 
| were all these characteristiea of euch an 
| event in 1766, or 1789? when, as Mr. Spoon- 








South Carolina, (then ineluding North Car- 
clina,) early recognized slavery. Her cele- 
brated Constitution, drafied by Jonn Lo 
aud whieh went juto operation in 1669, and 
continued till 1693, provides that “every freee 
man of Carolina shall have ebsolute e 
and suthority over his negro slaves, of what 
opinion or religion scever.” 

The sanction thus early given was centin- 
ved by successive legislation down to the 
Revolution. The Constitution, adopted on 
March 26, 1776, provides, by referenee to a 
former stotute, thet * free white men, havi 
in their own right fve hundred acres, and at 
least twenty slaves,” shall be eligible to of 





|«fslavery. In October, 1776, the number of 
| sluves necessary was reduced to fen. This 


| Constitution continued til 1778, when the . 


one from which Mr. Spooner quotes was 
| adopted, which remained in force will 1780. 
| To-thise, all direet wen 
ped. In the Consti 
reiurned to her old 
inge of a6 






oliey,and made the hold. 


speaks of every free white man,” &e. Mr. 
| 8. says thia word * free” bas no reference to 
slavery, Let us eee, The clavee is copied 
| from the Constitation of 1796, and that 
| lows which had been in forea for half a een ~ 
tury. In all theses the “free white man,’* 
is the holder of “/wenty slaves,” “len slaves,” 
&e. &e. In that connection there could be no 
doubt what was the meaning of the word 
“free.” It meant the class that held slaves, 
and wae aged to distinguish them from their 
claves. ‘The reader will remember Lord Mans- 
field's rule, the aniversal rule, that ambign 
ous words aré to be taken to mean what 

have clearly meant in other similar laws.— 
This consideration fixes beyond a doubt, the 
irue signification of the word ia this place. 

Mr. Spooner soys * free” in this connee- 
tion, (** free while man,") cannot be the op 
site of slave, because it would imply 
some while wen might be slaves. This objec- 
tion would never have been brought by an 
Abolitionist. Sueh know too well by South- 
“ern advertisements, Southern law carea, 
by the recent action of the Carolina Legisla- 
ture. how often “pure while” men are found 
in choina. 
Finally, suppose any of the slave States 








fice. Here again, was a distinct recognition © 


tion of slaves was drop- © 


tio vf 1729, the State _ 
- 


stitation of 1778, from whieh Mr. S. quotes, — 


| er thinks, one fine. morning, folks waked up | were deficient in valid slave legislation in 
; and were egreeably surprised to find the sys- | 1769; they have made up forit since. Their 


iderati rE bat ; although they all deaty -!C i ; 
that, even in the consideration of Kagleody| gejjom regained their freedom by finding a | tem gone, although they al designed and ex-| Constitutions now are full of slavery. But, 


}the custom of Slavery is considered a bad 
cus/om in the Colonies.” 

Bat Mr. Spodner gors further, and nesetts 
ihat Slavery caanot legally originate in cas- 
‘tom. It must be authorized, he says, from 

the very first by express stetuie, Ile founds 
lthis opinion on the language of Mansfield ; 
| which is ihe oxty evidence he quotes in sup. 
! port of such a novel and strange idea. See 
the remarks in our last, of Lord Siowell’s, as 
to Slavery in Antigua, 2. Hagg. 94. In the 
Somersett case, Mansfield said: 


“So high an act of dominion must be re- 
cognized by the law ef the country whero it 
isused. * * * ‘The state of Slavery is 
of such a nature, that it is incapable of being 
introduced on any reasons, moral or political 
—but only positive law, which preserves its 
force long after the reasons, occasion, and 
time itself from whence it was created, is 
erased from the memory. [tis $0 odious that 
nothing can be euffered to support it but po- 
sitive law.” 

From this Mr. Spooner infers, as follows: 

“Slavery, then, being the creature of posi- 
tive legislation alone, can be created only by 
legislation that shall $0.particularly describe 
the persons to be made slaves, that they may 
be distinguished from all others. Jf there be 
any doubt left by the /elier of the law, as to 
the persons to be made slaves, the efficacy 
of all other slave legislation is defeated sim- 
ply by that uncerteinty. * * * Custom 
imparts to Slavery no legal sanction.”—(p. 
32, and see p. 24.) 

We confess we do not seo anything of this 
in the remarks of Lord Mansfieid. says 
merely that Slavery must be created by posi- 
tive law, but nota word as to the exactness 
with which the person must be pointed out 
and distinguished. All this is Mr. Spoon- 
wee rg is by positive law ?— 

in; w meant by positive 
Does it refer exclusively ae written 
of Legislatures, or ma ude usages, 
+ of Cours also? 








| epithet is 29 often applied to these as to writ- 


loose joint in the harness of theis tyrants; no, 
it has usually been necessary to trample ar- 
mor and armor-wearers together in the dust. 

Mr. Spooner says, ‘the fuct that Slavery 
was tolereted in the Colonies, is no evidence 
of its legality.” Thisis trae, en bis suppo- 


sition that enstom is no legal or competent | 


souree of system, a doctrine which he tries, 
but in vain, to dedace from Lord Mansiield’s 
language. Having shown the unsoondness 
of his view of the meaning of ‘positive law,’ 
the above assertion falls also to the ground, 
Toleration of acquiescence is what gives 
force, effect, and legal validity to custom, es- 

ially when such customs ase recognized 
Ey legislative action. 


5th, “The Declaration of Independence | the Supreme Court of Virginia. 


abolished it.” 


In reply, we have only to say that the | is attempting to show that the United States 
Declaration had nothing to do with Slavery. | Supreme Courts have, according to the rules 


That paper “dissolved the political bands” 
that ied the Colonies to England, and 
that was all it did, or it was intended to do. 
No Court las ever beld it to be the * funda- 


mental law’ of the country. Onshe contras | void, 


pected tts abolition! says Mr. S., they cannot enslave people once 
| Again; Mr. Spooner says that the Consti- | free. Who will prove this?) We assert,and 
| tation of Virginia commences with the dec- | challenge a contradiction, thit Pennsylvania 
| laration **that all men are by nature equally | may, in perfect consisiency with the United 
| free,” —and this would abolish ali the slave j Slates’ Consiilulion, recreate slave to-day. 
| laws of that State. True, it ouglit to do so. | No clausé in that instrament forbids apy of 
| Suppose it had: he lias only, by this means, | the old thirteen States from setting up stave- 
| got rid of ene slave Stale. ‘There are pienty | ry, if any one is mad enough to wish it; and 

more to whieh the pro-slavery clauses of the | once established, it could claim the benefit of 
| Constittion ean apply. ‘The presence of one | all the pro-slavery clauses as fully as the 
i slave Sthte in the Union is, inorally, as bad | more ancient wickedness of the Old Domfn- 


| as the presence of a dozen. But the ques-|ion or of Carolina. It is idle therefore, to 


| tion now is, mot what we think ought to be | waste time in ferreting ont the preeise eondi- 


the result of certain provisions in the Virgi- | tion of the Constitutions of 1789. . That is a 
| nian Constitution; but whal is the interpre- | very immaterial point. Indeed, the whole 
| tation given to it by that Court, which, and | discussion isa waste of time. ‘The Consti- 

wniew atone, is authorized to construe it— | tution of the United States deals with slave- 
ry ase fect, and gives it, a8 such, certain 
The reader will recollect that Mr. Spooner | rights. Such is the general rule as to anies 
constitutional matiers. (See Story, 1. 206.) 
The Constiivtion no more undert 





| this nation free. One reason why he thinks | it did to determine whether the Indians had 


| #0 i8, that the slave Jaws of Virginia conflict | the best wriginal title to this soil five bundred 


| with her Constitution, and are, therefore, | yoars ago—befure it gave Congress the right 
Now it happens that the Supreme | to regolate commerce with them, &. 


ry, it is simply a State paper, a political acty | Cogri of that State do not think so, And the | pose it should thre out, that those tribes had 


changing the form of government, aad hav- 
ing As ation to jndividual rights. We can- 
not better deecribe the lezel character of the 
Declaration, that given to it by the Courts 
of the coontry, that in the words of J. Q. 
Adams.—(Oration at Quincy, 1831, p- 29.) 


ed the rights and acknowledged tho obliga- 
tions of an independent nation. >... & tt 
made no change in the laws—none in the in- 


inistration of any one of the Con- | unimportant, If we grant Mr. Spooner all the book, hoisted into undue ne 
wel eta aes oud %, necessarily fol- | he asks, it only ride us of one slave Biale, and toad ese af uathinking 
. w 


lowed frora the dissolution of the connection 
with Great Britain. Ji ip oll municipal le- 
gislation, 2)\ regulation individual rights 


| tions affecting property. (5. Peters 291, and | 
| note 6. Peters E: R. 7 





| Supreme Court of the United States hold , no Jegal nghthere, it woul! notalter the foree 
| that they have no right to reverse or control or meaning of the constitutional provisions 


the decisions of State Courts in relation to! respecting them. 


| such a question, ** to declare State laws void | We close _ < protracted review of 
| alubough they may be repugnant to the Con- | this essny. 0 apology 

| stitution of the State.” (See Story 1, Comm. j ta the readers of the Stundard for occupying 
“The Declaration of Independence aseert- | 


we can offer 


so many of their colymns, is not the 
ity of tho argument—though that we are wil- 
ling to confess, in Mr. 1's favor, de- 
cteditesbut we were told 


8.701.) Especially is this the case in ques- | 

p. 498.) 

Howover, this question a8 to Virginia is | serves some +4 ‘ 
is, was ks 

nen, Whose want of time or - 

ance with the gubject, or too 


there were five more in 1789. ' 
Bot lastly, the State Constitotions do refer | scanty 
to and recognize Slavery. Virginia speaks . high 


lead 


i he le of each separate | of * Toes,” as we have ahove from fully seeing the unvoundoess of , * 
Sent Boh. ocpleets colony thus "ene ted. "Tmerpteled: Ry ‘hat ‘most be. b Tase't tend 14 Mees In geners!, 7 
formed into a State of the Union, wrought | usage of that day, it refers to slavem. f) Atneriéan Society may well mike the a 
for itse}{ a Constitntion of Government.” Pennsylvania, and ber mention of + slaves,” tutton fo be what the Courts and Nation ale — 

6th. Tae Asticles of Confederation do not qoered by Sonam. Hospload saad Boosh ber sees peony ym Ne 
. epecialiy provided for Bn proke eobeweb spi ere kx " : 
safer to mpagte os ear one rei we ’ pen FY Winco of aed ninbepegaahs the, their leisure. ecicat a oenpia a 


of 1789 are ei 


to deeide © 
| of law, authority to declare all the slaves in| whether slavery was legally placed here, than 
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priate and gig-utic work, of trying to convert! aded. ‘hen what alternative is left but to 
e community which exults in being, and in ! 6311 to our assistance every aid to cut off his 
being considered, the lover and the supporter | 
cf Slavery. | fesources and dry up his streams by the hon- 
; W.P. | purchase of his slave-grown commodities? 
© Eien en eT EOE erg SErD | Again, the Liberator says * he honors those 
— " ! conscientious men and women for their stern 
COMMUNICATIONS. | fidelity to their convictions of duty.’ What, 
—=== | when “no man can reduce them to practice”? 
; Our convictions of duty are either true, or 
On the perusal of an article in the Bugle | they are false convictions, J agree, when 
of March 19th, taken from the Liberator, I | truth convinces us we must obey. Shall we 
felt prompted to ask a few questions, notwith- lobey any viher convietions? I apprehend 
standing my pursuits in life have not been , we are culpable for not knowing the truth: 
congenial with those of a public writer. 1 ‘light has come into the world and men 
have no disposition to enter into a diseussion | choose darkness rather than light because 
of the merits of the questions—I ask for in- their deeds are evil.” When moral princi- 
formation. 1 have but recently entered into ples are concerned, provision is made for us 
the anti-slavery enterprise; therefore they | 10 see eye to eye as we marcel shoulder to 
may have beep answered in the Bugle or | shoulder in the great cause of God and truth. 








Faiexps Epirors:— 


elsewhere without my knowledge. I am at 
times exceedingly perplexed with them, and 
1 am aware that others are in the same dilein- 
ma. When urging anti-slavery principles 
upon those with whom I converse, I am ash- 
ed, ‘* Why do you seck to make an Aboli- 


Wrangling and divisions belong not to the 
| * household of faith.” The Liberator thinks 
' money becomes tainted by being exchanged 
| for the products of slave labor. § cannot dis- 

cover the pertinency of the arguinent—if the 


| Southern planter should exchange his slave- 


tionist of me, while you yourself aid and abet | grown wares for land in Ohio, does that land 
the system by the purchase of slave-grown , become tainted, so that whoever buys it af- 

d t with yourself,” | terwarda shall aid and abet the system of sla- 
ar you.” J must| very! “The principle staple raised by slave 
confess | ain weak enough to let this biting | labur is cotton, the subordinate ones, sugar 
retort non-suit me; so that I am compelled | and rive. These are all good—the gilts of 
to seek information of those who are more as-' God. If their consumption tended to injure 
tute than Iam on this subject. In the tem-| the health,” &. 1 reply, if their consump 
perance reformation we are told by acute lo- | tion tends to injure the health and degrade 
gicians “to stop our drams, cease to buy the | the mor. ]s of the slavebolder; and also, cause 
poison; and the source from which emanates | the perpituity of slavery, then, by the laws 
so much misery and crime will be dried up; | of common humanity, they cannot be inno- 
distilleries will die a natural death.” May | cently used. “These productions are so 
pat the same reasoning be grafted into aboli- mixed up with the commerce of the world.” 
tion arguments?“ Cease to purchase slave- | True—then if our principles be correct, let 
grown productions, and elavery will die aj the world know they must cease to deal in 
natoral death.” Who will doubt the efficacy | such commodities, or we will cease to traffic 





of the prescription if all men will set upon | with the world. 
it! Inthe temperance cause, we are called 
upon to act separately and alone. ‘The come 
inunity is made up of individuals, ‘Then is 
it not the duty of each member of society to | 
labor to bring about that virtuous reformation 

that would be so easily effected by the united 

action of the whole? If all men were to act 

upon this simple principle, how long would 

slavery continue? 

I will proceed to the examination of the ar- 
ticle relerred to, “Having been requested ' 
by certain friends to express our views in re- | 
gard.to the use of articles raised by slave la- 
bor, we shall endeavor to do so in a very few 
words, as indicative, on our part, of the com- 
paratively small importance we attach to the 
diseussion of a subject which is entangled 
with inexiricuble difficulties, and which can- 
Bot, therefore, ke made atest of moral charac- 
ter.” I would aek, with due deference, what 
has oniangled this subject in such difficulties? 
1 believe it is conceded by farmers generally, 
that they can grow food and raiment sufficient 
for home consumption, with the exception of 
a few superfluities. This being the fact, I 
oan conceive of no difficulties in which this 
subject is involved, save our unwillingness 
to come away from the sins and fashions of 
abe world, by retrenching a few superfluities. 


That would Le ultra— 
i wouldn't it? Once more, he says * we have 
so many practical measures to carry forward.” 
If the abstaining from the purchase of slave- 
grown articles is nota practical measure, what 
is? I have notyet adopted the non-purchase 
plar. For money’s sake I wish to be deliver- 
ed from it, if thereby no good will accrue to 
either master or slave. I believe I have now 
stated all my difficulties in the case. Hav- 
ing had some conversation with you, Mr. 
Jones, on this subject, I wish you to answer 
the above, and thus confer a favor on many. 
Yours for retrenchment, if necessary. 
A. CHAPMAN. 


Parexps Epirons:— 

* Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin is 
a@ reproach to any peopie.” 

Whatever may be the ‘appeals’ or ‘remon- 
strances’ in reference to slavery, it seems that 
“pro-siavery aemagogues’ are determined to 
prolong its existence, and extend its domain. 
But, still it is certain, that ‘though hand join 
in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunish- 
ed,’ Prov. 11,21. Now, respecting the des- 
tiny of this wicked nation, I verily believe, 
the catastrophe is impending, and that ‘des- 
traction shall be to the workers of iniquity,’ 
Prov. 10, 29. Surely, concerning this preu- 





The Liberator says this subject “cannot be 
made & teet of moral character.” Afterward 


it admits that there are some among the most ; hath 


do-republic, it may be said with propriety : 
‘Her sins have reached unto Heaven, and God 
befed her ini * Rev. 18, 5. 





intellectual, the most courageous, the most! We find in the inventory of her ‘chattel-pro- 


self-denying, and the most sincerely consci- | 


entious, who do abstain in the manner sta- 
ted.” 

Then of course they make it a test of mor- 
al character. Does the Liberator make slave- 
holding a test of moral character? In like 
mannec those self-denying men make aiding 
and abetsing the slavehoider by the purchase 
of his slave-grown goods, a test of moral cha- 
ratter. Why not? Again he says “at an 
early period of the anti-slavery enterprise, we 
were led, for a time, to regard the use of 
slave productions as personally involving a 
direet support of the slave system; but were 
soon catisfied that we erred in judgment on 
this subject, &c."" Wish the Liberator had 
seen fit to give us the process of reasoning 
by which he discovered his error. We most 
sine: rely wish to avail ourselves of every fa- 
cility to keep ont of error, ‘That “no man 
can refrain from purchasing slave-grown pro- 
dugtions,”’ J regard as an ipse dizil, needing 
proof, The Liberator itself admits there are 
-some the most intelleetual that do 
abstain.” ‘There were a thousand strong 
and vita} issues that could be made svith the 

slave powers" so also there are a thousand 
strong and vital issues that could be made 
with the manufactarer of alechol without 
-stamping the brow of the retailer and consu- 
mer with perpetual infamy. We could tell 
the distiller of the wickedness of his employ- 
ment, of the wretchedness and want he cre- 
ates around him; we could point him to the 
worse than widowed wives, the worse than 
fatherless children; we could point him to 
Ab® inebriate whose sensibilities are all lost 
indranken revelry, and to the thirty thousand 
that annualiy go down through ail the grades 
of a.druckaré’s degradation, to a drunkard’s 
unhon grove, But what will the high 

jest of Bocchus reply} Why, he will 
gravely tell us # by shia trade I gain my liv- 
ing, by this traffic 1 got gain.” “We have 
prostraied ourselves at the fect of the” slave- 
holder, ** we have petitioned, we have suppli- 
cated, we have remogstrated,” we have sct 
hi¥ sins in dismal array before him. To what 
porpose! Why, he has perpetually cried, 
forsooth, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians; 
great is American slavery.” Every avenue 
£0 the slavebolder’s beast segmps to be dlock- 


perty,’ ‘slaves and souls of men.’ Such are 
the prominent articles of Babylon's merchan- 
dise. But hath not the Lord threatened to 
‘disquiet the inhabitants of Babylon? He 
has. Jer. 50, 34. For though this threat was 
made—primarily—in reference to Babylon 
that was; it is, nevertheless, equally appli- 
cable to Babylon which is. Rev. 18, 1 &e. 
‘For the oppression of the poor, for the sigh- 
ing of the needy, now will I arise, saith the 
Lord; I will set him in safety from him that 
puffeth at him,’ Psal. 12, 5. *God is no res- 
pester of persons.’ Observe here, ‘the poor 
and the needy.” ‘They are oppressed. Their 
oppressors puff at them. Being oppressed 
they sigh. This oppression is seen, and 
these sighs are heard. Their Redeemer is 
strong, the Lord of hosts is his name.’ ‘He 
shall thoroughly plead their cause.’ “The 
oppressed shall go free,’ and the time is ere 
long. ‘Now will I arise, saith the Lord; I 
will set him in safety from him that poffeth 
at him.’ But lo! when the Lord shall ‘mareh 
through the Jand in indignation,’ he will 
‘thresh the Leathen in anger,’ Heb. 3, 12.— 
He hath said, ‘when the land sinneth against 
me by trespassing grievously, then will I 
stretch out mine hand upon it, and will break 
the staff of the bread thereof, and will send 
famine zpon it, and will cut off man and 
beast from it,’ Ezek, 14,13. Alas! the in- 
habitants of this land sin against God ‘by 
trespassing grievously.’ The land is full of 
bloody crimes. Sorely, the hydra-headed 
instance which follows, indicates heaven-da- 
ring, high-handed wickedness. And with- 
al, the complicated transgression is of a Na- 
tional character, to wit: Southern slave clai- 
mants—under the auspices of Northern slaves 
holders—are assaying to extend the territory 
of the infernal institution of American slave- 
ty. Yee, verily! with this diabolical de- 
sign—just as Apollyon would have it—they 
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dears — 





| Lord; shall not my soul be avenged on such 
'a nation as this?’ Jer. 5,9, 29. Surely, 
| these enormous transgressions are ‘heavy up- 
1 on it,’ Isa. 21,20. They loudly demand an 
| avenging visitation. But cannot this be 
| averted? Where are the Priests? Are there 
| none—neither clergy nor laity—to stand *he- 
fore him in the breach, to turn away his 
wrath,” Psal. 106,23. There was a time in 
which this might have been done; but, 
doubtless, now, that period is pat. The 
scriptures indivate that sue is the case.— 


ry snare—‘of the devil ;’ and moreover, note 
withstanding, a great many more undoubt- 
edly will, anon, renounce his diabolical pro- 
slavery measures: nevertheless. the dire ca- 
tistrophe of this wicked nation, is surely in- 
evitable. Jer. 15, 1. 

But where will this fearful calamity begin. 
Doubtless, it will begin at the Lord’s profes- 
sed sanctuary. Ezek. 9, 5,6. 1 Pet. 4, 17. 
And there at the ancient men which are be- 
fore the house—the lewd and sanguimary 
Priests, (Hos. 6,9.) who ‘teach for hire,” 
(Mic. 3, 10, 11.) ‘push with’ their thorns’— 
fleece the flock—thrust with side and with 
shoulder, (Ezek. 34, 1 &e.) and ‘bear rule 
by their means,’ Jer. 5, 30, 31. Alas! the 
clergy and their dupes, the lay members of 
pro-slavery churches, are deeply implicated 
incrime. ‘Their deportment is preposterous, 
very. ‘They affirm that ‘all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights; and that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.’ And moreover ‘that to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted a- 
mong men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed ;’ but still they 
strenuously support the accursed system of 
American slavery. ‘They pray, -however, 
that the Lord would ‘in his own good time, 
break every yoke, and let the oppressed go 
free ;’ but still, in order to extend Slavery's 
domain, they murder the Mexicans, and pur- 
loin their territory. Surely, they are ‘right- 
eous overmuch’ for they preach to the san- 
guinary volunteers, pray for their prosperity, 
and give them bibles and tracts; but withal, 
they are ‘overmuch wicked,’ for they also 
furnish them with swords, bowie-knives, 
fire-arms, and ammunition, to facilitate the 
success of their «bscene and bloody career.— 
They make harangues, and resolutions against 
Slavery; but yet, they vote under and sus- 
tain the pro-slavery Constitution of this 
slaveholding Union. And therefore, notwith- 
standing all their ~,-sious anti-slavery har- 
angues and resolutions, they are slavehold- 


ers still. 
nt 19 THe 


pact?’ Yes, veri/y, it is. (Peruse the Mad- 
ison papers.) But yet those who framed 
and signed it, adapted its phraseology—in 
allusion to Slavery—so as to deceive, entan- 
gle, and lead astray the unwary. Neverthe- 
Jess, the acute pro-slavery trick—although 
fabricated with closed doors—is now ‘being 
discovered; and unto those who behold it, 
the infamous Constitution of this tyrannical 
country appears in all its native deformity, | 
“A monster of so frightful inien, a3 to be ha- 
ted, needa but to be seen.’’ But, whereas, 
such is the depraved condition of this pseu- 
do-republic, what is our duty in relation to 
Babylon? Verily, it is our indispensable du- 
ty to ‘come out,’ and keep out. To ‘secede 
from the Church, and repudiate the govern- 
ment.’ To ‘submit to exactions, but render 
no voluntary aid.’ To break off our sins by 
righteousness, and our *iniquities by chewing 
mercy to the poor.’ *To do justly, to love 
mercy, aud to walk humbly with our God® 
Mic. 6,8. And then ‘the Lord,’ who ‘i 
good, and knoweth them that trust in him,’ 
will be our ‘strong hold in the day of trou- 
ble,’ (Nah. 1, 7, 8.) the day in which he 
will come forth ‘out of his place, to punish 
the inhabitants of’ this slaveholding Repub- 
lic ‘for their iniquity;’ (Isa. 26, 20, 21.) and 
‘make an utter end of the’ impious system of 
American Slavery. ‘By reason of the multi- 
tude of oppressions, they make the oppressed 
to ery,’ Job, 35, 9. Their ‘ery’ is heard, 
Exod. 22,23, *The Lord will be their re- 
fogs,’ Psal. 9,9. ‘He’ will ‘judge the poor 
of the people, save the children of the nee- 
dy, and break in pieces the oppressor,’ Psal. 
72,4. ‘Ah! sinful nation, a people laden 
with iniquity.” Judgment is torned away 
backward, and justice standeth afar off, fur 
trath is fallen in the street, and equity ecan- 
not enter.’ Isa. 59, 14. Ye ‘oppress the 
poor and crush the needy.’ ‘The spoil of 
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Dr. Cope was made with reluctance, where- 
as I had previously, and with pleasure, spo- 
ken of it to many persons. 

The statement that “he applies the re-| 
marks to himself,” should have read “the | 
remarks were in/ended toapply to him.” I 
will not, unless S denies it, show that I am 
correct in this. 

In selling ambieton and Cope’s Ague Cure 
and otler compounds, the constituents of 
whieh 1 suppose were known on/y to their | 
authors, I may have been the innocent instra- 





| 


themselves ont of the snare’—the pro-slaves | sel!, which I have ever done with care, were | were becalmed, or their motion retrogres- | 


truly beneficial. | 
For all this I am willing, together with | 


self sacrificing W. L. G. who had the mo- | ing to be an abolitionist, manifested far more 
ral courage to proseeute his pioneer labors, | anti-slavery grace and knowledge than thou- 
with renewed energy after being dragged, | sands who claim the name. We had on 
bound like a felon, bare headed, along the “board a clergyman of the Reformed Presby- 
streets of Boston by a mighty crowd of *gen- | terizn Church, who, while asserting his anti- 
Uemen of property and standing’? ‘The slavery character, was exceedingly desirous 
sume, who never paused to enquire if it were to have it known that he did not favor any of 
friend ignerantly, or foe wittingly, who threw | the ultra notions into which abolitionism ran, 
an obstacle which he conceived would pre-| which ultraisms, as he called them, are buta 
vent or mar the great work which he kept | carrying out of anti-slavery principles. The 
constantly in his line of vision—that wheth- | discussions, at least on the side of the Dis- 
era Cox, a Phelps, a Tappan or a Smith— unionists, were plain talk, some of which 


And therefore, although many, both clergy | ment of evil; if so T should be traly sorry; | of the clergy or laity, failed to move upward | was unpalateable to a portion of the compa- 
and laity, have, through grace, ‘reeovered bot believe all such that I have ventured to! and onward, he never failed to declare they | ny, who could not bear that the American 


| church and the American government should 
| be spoken of in irreverential terms. The 
Be lis presont and future course what they | steward of the boat at this end of the line 


sive? 


“8's” physician, Dr. C. and others, to an-/ may, an enlightened posterity will say of | was a free colored man, and in the relation of 
swer at “the bar of public opinion,” while | him, that through long years he toiled and | @ portion of his own history, gave a speci- 
we will leave my friend *S” to stand ame- | faltered not, and was never known to com-|tmen of the unspeakable blessings of the 
nable to the same high tribunal for writing | promise with wrong. Having, it may be, | American Union. His story is a common 
and publishing for facts some half dozen | no living parallel for energy and faithfulness, | one, 80 common that it has ceased to excite 
sheer assumptions. Respectfully, | some may deem it exorbitant to ask more of | the sympathies of the people, or call forth 
B.B. DAVIS. | him. ested by the world’s rules of life, it} their ind‘gnation, The man is a native cf 

Salem, 5th mo., 4, 1847. | is so, but Garrison repudiates its maxims re- | Maryland, but has resided in Pennsylvania 





Whig Party---Gen. Taylor Nominated. | 
Mitrorp, N. HI. April 25,1817. | 
Dean Faienps :— 

The famine of news this way, is almost | 
equal to the famine of bread in Ireland—and | 
to the news-mongers, almost as distressing. 
True, there are about the usual number of | 
accidents and incidents, such as fires, floods, | 
festivals and fasts; besides marriages and | 
monstrous births, and women with triplets, 
and sometimes even larger litters at a time, 
much to the comfort of the President doubt- 
less, who jast now, like King Lear, * wants 
soldiers.” 

The most noticeable fact now, is, the per- 
fect drunkenness of the people on the blood 
of the Mexicans, To preach Anti-Slavery 
to them now, would beas absurd as to preach 
moderation and meekness to the wildest fu- 
ries in a madhouse, or temperance to a gutter 
full of snoring drunkards. 

Even the whigs are in extacies of delight 


commending a higher and better standard of | for several years. He recently yielded to a 
action, He is willing surely to try himself | desire to visit the scenes of his childhood, 
by his own standard. and to meet again his aged parents. He was 

In the first place, has not the consciousness , perchance ignorant that the laws of his na- 


| of ** well done good and faithful” been his | tive State had branded him as an outlaw and 


best and chief consolation and support in all | doomed him to perpetual exile, for Maryland, 
the privations he has endured, in all the op- | you know, so loves her colored citizens that 
position he has encountered ? Secondly, is | she forbids their absence, except for a short 
he ignorant of that philosophy and unae- | period, under a penalty of forever losing their 
quainted by esperience with the fact that | right to a residence on her territory. The 
luxuries have no adaptation to our natural | poor man again became an inmate of his ear- 
wants? Does he not argue, and that with {ly home, and prolonging his visit beyond the 
unanswerable cogeney, that volantary sup- | few hours which the State generous/y allows 
port rendered to a chattel-making, life-taking ; him, was Sentenced to pay a fine of $20, and 
government is sinful? But let this suffice. ; informed that if he again cffended, the penal- 

It need not be doubted that the ladies who | !y would be inzreased to $500. And this is 
presented the costly gift were actuated hy | one of * the blessings of liberty” secured to 


kindly motives, and he must be obtvse who 
could not thus appreciate them; but whatan 
opportunity was afforded to the influential re- 
former to point to the perishing around them 
and with all the eloquence he was master of, 
urge the imperative duty of those who have 


him by the creation of the American Union. 
We could not but contrast his condition with 
that of those about him, and whose political 
hopes were centered in that Union which a!- 
lows of his oppression. He may not cross 
the burders of his native State without having 





means, and the dreadful necessities of the des- | the agents of the Jaw dog his footsteps and 
titute, “My noble, generous friends, though | eagerly wateh for the expiration of the time 
with iit children, but because it gives them | folly sensible of the kind feelings which when, by the authority of Maryland, backed 
the delectable prospect of having the chief | prompt you to offer this proud testimonial of | ¥p by the pledged support of the entire Un- 
murderer for their President. | your estimate of my exertions, you will ex- | ion, they cluteh their vietim and demand his 

The most God abandoned democrats are | euse me for declining its acceptance. I know, | money or his liberty, compel the payment of 
not viler, if so vile as the whigs. They | possibly, better than some of you do, that nu- | $500 or the relinquishment of his birthright 
have denounced the warand those who made | tritious food is abundantly sustaining when | to freedom, But éAese are hastening to their 
it, rising up early to curse it, in its origin | served up in the plainest, cheapest dishes.— | homes, their families, and their friends, there 


—not particularly because so many women 
have been violated and then murdered along 













and objects. The party said over and over | 
again, (and truly too) that it was a war to | 
promote and prolong slavery. It has declar- 
that if this nation did embark in such a 
, it would be the duty of all Christendom 
come to the aid of Mexico—that in it, if 
Wwe fever could succced.— 
It has b it as plunder and piracy, de- 
serving of universal execration, ‘This was, 
however, some weeks ago. 

Now that same party endorses the war 
with most diabolical relish. Over the field 
of Buena Vista, s¢reaming with live horrors, 
sown with dead bodies and steaming with 
ponds of blood, it howls itshyena delight.— 
Maids and matrons, mothers and nurslings, 
tottering age and joyous youth, are huddled 
in hillocks of promiscuous death, and whig- 
ism yells itself hoarse with infernal glee, 
and with assurance that hell would be asha- 
med of, nominates the perpetrator of these 
nameless woes, for the highest office iu the 
ration’s gift. 

Such is the whig party of this accursed 
country. To secure a whig administration 
and a high tariff, it would bury Mexico in 
the ashes of its own ruin, from the Rio 
Grande to Guatimala. ‘To sell its misar- 
able shirtings and satinetts, it would invade 
Perdition, and annex it to the United States 
of Slavery. To manufacture them, it would 
dam up the river of Life, and with its mill | 
ponds, overflow the fairest fields and gardens | 
of Paradise. 

The democrats aro letting them fight the 
war. I am glad the Clays, the Governor 
Lincolns, and other Beelzebubs of the party, 
furnish so many of those who are offered in| 
sacrifice. Let them bleed; what else are | 
they good for? | 

The whigs expect the next presidency, the 
democrats expect an immense accession of 
slaveholding territory. The whigs will give | 
that price for the presidency, the democrats | 
will consent to the bargain, only let the pres- | 
ident be a slaveholder. General Taylor is | 
that, in the fullest sense of the term, and the 
South could not wish a better. 

This, then, is our government and union— | 
Liberty party swears allegiance to it, and | 





dod 








j 





the poor is in your houses.” Isa. 3, 14, 15.— 
But wo unio him that buildeth his house by | 
unrighteousness, and his chambers by wrong; | 
that useth his neighbor's service, wilhoul wa- | 
ges, and giveth Aim not for his work.’ Jer, 22, | 
He Yours in behalf of Humanity, 
ROBERT HENSON, | 

Grafion, Apri! 15, #847. | 

For the Bugle. 

If the editorial comments upon my article 
of last weok by “S* mean that I as a manu- 





are now engaged in committing thievisb, ob- 
scene, and bloody depredations upon the 
neighboring Republic of Mexico. Thus it 
seems, that though there are fifteen slave 
states in this infamous Union already—and 
the rest but nominally free—yet new territo- 
ry is still wanted t» breed, brand, whip, and 
hold our fellow men as chattel property in. 
*Shajl 3 nos visit for these things ' saith the 





facturer of patent medicines—have refused to 
inform the sick who have taken them of 
what they were econgiitated, or sought their 
publication in the Bugte, J am again mis- 
represented. The language of the editorial 
is not altogether clear of ambiguity, but the 
above is what it appears toimply, if it means 
any thing. There is also an insinwation that 





denounces disunion as treason deserving of 
death! Tho brokers in hell would pay pre- 
mium for such depravity. 
Yours as ever, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 


| 


Fatenps Eprrons : 
I recently read an account that the ladies 


| of some city (perhaps) of Great Britain had 


presented Wm, Lloyd Garrison a set of sil-— 
ver ware, valued at £40 sterling, in testimo- | 
ny of their approval of his course in the An- | 
ti:Slavery cause, and that on his arrival, the 
collector of the port of Boston exacted sixty 
dollars in the shape of duty. Is this the 
same W. L. G. who was persecuted into 
Baltimore prison for declaring the treth, and 
advocating the right? The self-derying W. 
L. G. who denied himself, almost, the ne- 
cessaries of life that he might awaken this 
sin blighted nation to a perception of the 





my “ acknowledgement” of baviog called on 


enormity of 2 cherished institetion? The 


| = 


This costly service will be of no utility in| make whole the broken circle, to re-unite 
my family, though it may be the first step | "he seattered fragments of household ties, 
(the last of which I may not live to see) in a | 294 to diffuse light, and life, and gladness, 
chase after unpaid luxuries. It befits not ous | *HONg those who now lament their absence. 
humble condition. We profess to be fol-| The visits which they are about to make re- 
lowers of one who had not whereon to lay | * _ - i ew & a. 
his neaa. “rhe Atering inscriptions too, } ed Maryla to hia or ‘s 
would embarrass me when read . my hear- friend to the cell of the captive; the duration 
ing; but waiving all these, it would be per- | Of their intercourse is not measured by a few 
petual penznce to eat my food from a serviee revoluticns of the hour-hand on the dial plate. 
which I knew might hive been so disposed | No sucl anticipations rest like a elond upon 
of as to save many lives of my fellow be-, their joy, and they hasten on without heed- 
ings.” { ing the fate of him who is oppressed in a 

He did not do thus and soon another op- | land of nominal freedom, and degraded. in 
portunity presented to make an impression  eountry boasting of its scier.ee and religion. 
that the lapse of centuries could notefface.— | The Black laws of Maryland ace probably 
If he had sent the service whence it came— | NO worse than those of other slave-claiming 
had not permitted it to enter the custom States, but that State being on the border 
house by leaving it on board the vessel, and | line, and possessing more light than some 
then had made a full statement of the case, | others, its iniquitous code stands revealed in 
in true Garrison style, the world would have , more damning blackness. Yet it is a cause 
known it and declared that freedom’s pioneer | for rejoicing that in the very necessity which 
had done a deed that eclipsed all his former | exists for the enforcement of such laws we 
acts, for all kinds of magnanimity ;—but oh! | can read of re danger a vt her 
that he should havo permitted this occasion | institutions of oppression. ‘The anti-slavery 
to pass by. : L. sentiment is forcing itself upon the attention 
lof the peuple of Maryland, and Truth shall 
| yet triumph and sweep their iniquitous laws 

from existence, 

The * Baltimore Saturday Visiter’ was 
doing a great work in the regeneration of 
“*T love agitation when there is cause for 11 | public sentiment in that State; its character 

—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- | 4 @ family paper, and the uncompromising 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- | spirit of its editor, Dr. Snodgrass, had made 
ed in their beds." —Ldmund Burke. lit a valuable ally in the cause of human 
— . : |rights. ‘Phe great traths which it uttered 
&7-Persons having business connected | were not connected with party politics, and 
with the paper, will please call on James | none viewed it with suspicion as the organ 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. | of a clique; but now in the seventeenth year 
| of its existence it has become absorbed by 

| the National Era—it has identified its inte- 


| rests with Liberty party. The influence 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
Harnissunc, Pa., April 22d, 1847. 
Dear Friexnp :— 


In these days of steambcat and railroad 
travelling, journeying on a canal is compara- 
tively a snail’s pace; yet such as it is, it was 
ours. Soon after leaving Pittsburgh the 
question of slavery was introduced, and the 
discussion continued without much intermis- 
sion until we left the boat at Harrisburg, 
and probably long afterward. On the first 


before met with a Disunion abolitionist, and 
were desirous of hearing more of their doc- 


trines proposed that B. S. Jones should give | 


a lecture on the subject, which he did with 
the unanimous consent of the passengers.— 
We had on board the representatives of anti- 


slavery and pro-slavery opinions of almost | 


all shades, from the dark hue of the slave- 
holder to the bright trathfulness of the Dis- 
unionist. There were the Kentucky man- 
stealer, who defended as he best might his 
kidnapper claim, and the justifier of slavery 


{which the Baltimore Saturday Visiter, be- 
| cause of its peculiar character, exerted over 
|the minds of hundreds, and it may be of 
‘ thousands both North and South cannot be 
| exerted by the National Era, or any other po- 
| litical journal advocating similar views. It 
| is a cause for regret that the city which in 
| 1830 incarcerated Wm. Lloyd Garrison io 
| prison for his denunciations of the domestic 


| day, some of the passengers who had never | slave-trade, and in 1846 murdered Torrey be- 


cuuse he aided the fugitive in his escape, has 
| no longer a paper to testify against the sin- 
fulness of slaveholding and plead the cause 
of them that are appointed to destruction. 
Those who have endeavored by mob-law and 
by legislative enactment to destroy the Visi- 
ter will doubtless rejoice exceedingly that 
Liberty party has done for them what they 
could not themselves accomplish, and has 
removed that odious journal from their pre- 
sence, and redeemed Maryland from the 
stigma of sustaining an anti-slavery press. 





from “ far down east,” whose Bible was its | Judging from the recent move made in 
charter, whose God was its originator, and | 4 comac county, Virginia, the sons of the 
whose religion was its strongest bulwark. | O14 Dominion intend to expurgate from their 
There were the Democrat and Whig who | grate aif papers treasonable to slavery and 
| Were as much opposed to slavery 8 anybody, | incendiary in their character. On the 29th 
but who utterly refused to do anything for | yj: the following presentment was made: 

_ its extirpation unless the party sanctioned it; |  « We, the Grand Jory, vpon our —_ do 
and there too was one who, while disclaim- present that The New York Chrietian Adve 





cate and Journal, a newspaper published in 
the City of New York, is a paper which is 
circulated through the post offices of this 
county, and advises, and ts calculated and in- 
tended to le persons of culor, within this 
Commonwealth, to make insurrection, or rebel, 
and denies the right of masters to property in 
their slaves, und inculcates the dity of re- 
sistance to such right, coutrary to the statute 
in such case made and provided. 

“This presentment is made upon the ex- 
2mination of the paper itself. 

LEWIS L. SNEAD, Foreman.” 

~» The idea of presenting the organ of the 

M. E. Church as an incendiary publication, 
could only have originated in Accomac coun- 
ty, whose people make it their boast that 
they have no newspaper printed there. Jt 
was a sin of ignorance and not an act of wil- 
ful malignity, for had they understood the 
character of the paper, their action would 
have been very different. It is to be hoped 
that hereafter when the editor of the Advo- 
cate and Journal feels d d tod 
the incendiary papers of the abolitionists, he 
will remember that his own journal has been 
presented by a Virginia Grand Jury as one 
of that character. Those who will, may 
learn from this fact how little reliance should 
be placed upon the testimony of Southerners 
in regard to such matters, and how small a 
thing is sufficient in their estimation to justi- 
fy their denunciations of inceadiarism, &c. 





Atiemp's at Kidnapping. 

At Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on the 16th 
ult., Joseph Logan, of Winchester, Virginia, 
asaisted by two accomplices whom he had 
bronght with him. attempted to re-capiure a 
man who it appeared had escaped from him 
some weeks previously, and had found em- 
ployment in Pittsburgh. The man-stealers 
put up at the Monongahela House, where, by 
means of help obtained from persons in the 
city, they succeeded in decoying the fugitive 
into a room on the third story of the hotel, 
where he met his master. His cries, on be- 
ing seized by the officers, attracted a large 
crowd of people, principally colored men, 
around the building, and #8 soon as the offi- 
cers appeared at the door with their victim, 
the crowd rushed forward and the man was 
rescued, and made his escape. 

The Gazette states that one of the officers 
was knocked down, and the other received a 
blow. ‘This the editor of the Mystery, who 
Was present, contradicts, 

After the escape cf the colored man, Logan 
and his associates were arrested under the 
kidnapping law of the State passed last win- 
ter. Considerable excitement prevailed dur- 
ing the trial. The s!ave-catchers were final- 
ly discharged ; we have not learned on what 
grounds, 


Avotnuer.—At Rardolph, Portage county, 
on Saturday last, an attempt was made by 
some ‘Southern gentry,” to carzy off into 
slavery certain ‘persons held to service or 
labor in one of the States,"” who had es: aped 
into Ohio. We are not sure, however, that 
it is strictly correct to say an attempt was 
made to carry off the fugitives; as, if reports 
are to be credited, the “ Chivalry,” thought 
best to go home as they came, without lay- 


| ‘Tue Anti-Stavery Fair.—We have just 
returned from a tour through the Reserve, 
where we found the friends in many places 
actively engaged in making preparetions for 
the coming Anti-Slavery Fair. We are en- 
couraged to hope that the contributions will 
be worthy of Ohio.—s. 
| (7 Unwilling to carry ona controversy 
, in the Bugle with B. B. Davis in regard to 
his patent medicines, we have asked him in 
| his own paper in this place, to inform the 
| public as to the character of the materials 
which he sells aa medicine; and also to say 
| whether he was or was not ignorant of the 
| fact that the Bugle refused to advertise sueh 
‘medicines. We did not aiate that B. B. Da- 
; vis applied to the Bugle to advertise fur him, 
but we said that it refused to do that kind of 
advertisiug.—s. 


For the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
War and Warriors. 





BY JONN B. BEACH—NO. VI. 


* Hell and Destruction are never full. 
Soroaon. 

* Wisdom is better than weapons of wer.” 

lei. 

Doubtless enough has been said to con- 
vince the reader that war, even in our own 
time, is no inconsiderable evil; that its reck- 
lessness of human life and happiness is truly 
appalling. Yet I suppose I have not given 
you even a toleruble idea of the system in 
its natural, real, necessary workings. I have 
indeed, stated that war alone has already to- 
tally depopulated furfy worlds like this. 1 
have said thet one human monster singly, has 
destroyed alinost twice as many people as 
inhabit this vast Republic. I have speken 
of the frequency of modern wars, and the in- 
calculable devastation which they occasion. 
You may admit all this, but to realize it is 
impossible. You know from the public 
prints and floating rumors, that war exists on 
our Southern frontier; but you neither do, 
hor can conceive the solemn, every day reali- 
ties of that protracted struggle. ‘Tu make 
those realities our own—to fix them fast and 
forever in the mind—we must behold them 
with cur own cyes; We must ourselves be 
baptized with the dreadful baytism of war. 
For the suke therefore, of getting the subject 
somewhat more distinctly before our ininds, 
let us bring the scenes and operations of war 
nearer home. 

Were our peaceful borders threatened by 
the Armada of a powerful foe, whose avowed 
object was universal conquest, and whose far- 
reaching plans embraced the overthrow of 
Republicanism on this continent, what cir- 
cumstance attending the approach of the vic- 
torious invader wot Id not awaken every sluin- 
bering fear, and chill the very life current 
that pulsates in each member of this vast bo- 
dy politic? ‘I'wo hundred ships cf the line 
are anchored off Halifax, ready to make a de- 
scent upon the United States. New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and half the Canadas, at 
the proclamation of the British authorities, 
are rising in arms. Our shippirg, chased 
from the banks of Newfoundland and hunted 





ing hands upon their prey. 


\ The people of Randolph, to the number of | Ver the bosom of the Northern Atiantic, may 
one or two hundred, it is said, collected | /€ Seen pressing in all directions for the ports 
around the house of the colored people, and of our Eastern sea-board. At the same time 
though they did not threaten any violence, | * splendid Armament cruising the Gulf, holds 


nor appear at all excited, the slave-catchers, 


not knowing what the * Yankees” might do | 


—thought it safest to leave; which they did 
—‘the observed of all observers’’—to the 
great satisfaction and amusement of the mul- 
titude, who, reports say, had “ quizzed them 
most unmercifully.” 

We hope by next week to be able to lay 
the particulars of this affair—which we sus- 
pect was a rich one—before our readers.—z. 








O¢> We co not wish to be understood to 


endorse the article over the signature of * L,’ | 


in another column. For ourselves we are of 
opinion that, in cases like that referred to, a 
different course from tha one pursued by Mr. 
Garrison would be betier. We do not, how- 
ever, undertake to decide for him in relation 
to his duty in the matter. 

We wonder our correspendent did not send 
his communication to the Liberator for inser- 


tion. There, it seems to us, was its appro-— 


priate place. If he had done so, we would 
have been satisfied that his motives were 
pure, whatever we might have thought of 
his views of the matter.—s, 


04> We publish in another column a com- 
munication from A. Chapman, on the Free 
Produce qaestion, commenting upon an arti- 
cle copied from the Liberator in the Bugle of 
March 19th. The absence of the editors will, 
of course, prevent for the present a eoimpli- 
ance with the request with which our corres- 
pondent concludes his letter. 





the adjacent region in continual alarm, whilst 
heavy transports, hourly debarking from the 
several harbors of the West Indies, are land- 
ing a powerful army upon our defenccless 
Southern coast. Within forty-eight hours, 
by means of telegraphs and expresses, the 
disastrous intelligence is spread over halt the 
Union, and the public intellect aroused to ten 
fold vigilance in war-like preparation. Cou- 
tiers are seen riding in hot haste over our 
hills, transmitting general orders from depart- 
| ment to department of State. Handbills, or- 
dering out the militia, are placarded at the 
| corners of our streets. Proclamations, call- 
ing for volunteers, come flowing in upon us 
| frem the seat of Government. ‘Troops are 
| Seen marching from town to town. Steam- 
| bouts, no longer laden with idle passengers 
| or the heavy freight of the inland merchants, 
, are stored from hold to upper deck with the 
valuable munitions of war. Barges of State, 
crowded with martial men, come thickly 
floating up the beautiful Ohio, and wild 
Strains of field music echo within her wind- 
, ing banks. 
| Ride through this western region. Almost 
| the entire population are wp and marching for 
the seacoast or the Northern frontier. You 
See orchards, and garden, and louses, and 
waving fields of grain; but no inhabitants. 
The conscription has left only the aged and 
the feeble, the mother and the child. The 
, highways are still and trackless. The plough 
stands rusting in the old furrow, and the stur- 
y 0X grazes unmolested in the meadow.— 





own, is now suddenly contracted to a cipher 
—and America, no longer a proud sovereign 


of the seas, is but a great garrison under | ry! Over the whole, wave the fiery hosts, | 


| ed and mangled into all those nameless shapes 
‘ that haunt even the godless warrior’s memo- 


the people are net immediately relieved by’ 
supplies of food, and enabled by supplies of 
seed to sow the lund, the famine, diseases, 
deaths and pestilence must be still more 


blockade, cut off from all interccurse abroad, charging and retreating, strugg!ing and plung- | dyeadful next year. 


and patiently awaiting the attack of an invad- ing, treading the dying and the dead togeth- | 


ing foe. The telegraph publishes the news 
to our inland cities—'tis a sweeping ruin.— 


Whole blocks of stores are closed at onee on , the ships, all dismantled, sill keep up a des- | 
| tructive‘fire, and the batteries thunder back | 


every street. ‘Thousands of enterprising 
elerks are turned loose upon the world. ‘The 
eapitalist coll in his d funds with 
all hasie, end closes up his concerns, Pro- 
perty is valueless—why should he longer em- 
hark his decaying capital where he can only 
expect to see it swallowed up? Wholeclaas- 
es of operatives are in consequence unexpect- 
_ edly thrown upon the public charity. ‘To the 
man who lived upon his income, every hour 
, brings intelligence of some joint company 
dissolved, or of some firm insolvent. The 
creditand banking systems full with one gen- 
eral crash, and untold millions ef individual 
propesty are sunk in the mighty ruin. ‘Vrade 
stagnates; for the currency has depreciated. 
Agriculiure is on the retrograde; for there 
are few to till the soil, and no market for the 
produce. ‘Hhe aris come to a stand; for me- 
chanics cannot work without money. ‘The 
public schools are broken up; for the funds 
for their support are appropriated to the na- 
tional defense. Misery stalks ybroad in the 
Streets of our crowded cities, and dismay sits 
silently upon every countenenee, 

Bat the terrors have only cominenced.— 
Our enemy attempts a landing—the North 
and the South become at once the seat of war. 
Naval actions transpire, and eur shipping is 
damaged. Presentiy Mobile is bumbarded, 
and half her streets Jaid in ashes. 
are landed. For days together the fertile 
plantations of Alabama are ravaged without 
mercy. The slave population, made by the 
cruel arm of oppressive legislation to be the 
natural enemies of the government, flock in 
vast multitudes to the hostile standard. Now 
the desolating tide of servile war, rolls like a 





Troops | 


er into the soil. 
The contest has been raging for hours; yet 


| Stern defiance. Evening draws on—there is 
‘Dhorrible gloom. Vast clouds ef sulphury 
|smoke roll heavily upward and hide the 
|twinkling stars. Suddenly a line of light 
| Streams up frou one of the floating batteries; 
| it arches high over the city. ‘The howitzers 
jhave begun their rain of death. Rockets 


and red-hot bails and whistling shells fill the | 


‘air, and shower down upon the very heart of 
| the dense metropolis. ‘Mhey pierce the roofs 
they scatier ruinin every apartment. Men, 
| Women and innocemt ehildren ran shrieking 
through the streets. ‘Phe solemn bell in the 
tower of the City Hall now tolls the dread- 
| ful fire alarm—bot no engines rol! along the 
pavement to quell the spreading flames. The 
Fire Companies lie stretched in death along 


the slippery wharves. Night settles upoa | as 


| the devoted city. Volnmes of flame are seen 
4n all quarters rolling furiously up to the sky. | 
Domes, turrets, and steeples gleam horridly 
in the reflected light. Red-hot cinders and 
sheets of glowing canvass rush up in whirl- | 
ing eddies, ard are last in the disma! clouds. | 
| The devouring element sweeps on like the 
ocean billow, wrapping all in its dreadful 
shroud. That bell keeps tolling on; bot 
above its doleful tones yuu hear the crash of 
falling blocks and the roar of moving multi- 
jtudes. Vast stores of gpirits, camphine, and 
other combustibles incessantly explode, fill- 
ing the air with blazing tiles, and shaking 
the solid ground work of the city. Strong 
breezes rush in from every quarter toward the 
sea of fire. Tis red surges, waving to and 
. fro, now roar through the broad Avenues, and 
now, curling round some towering spire, lick 
the clouds with their spray. Huge breakers 
roll over the rock-built squares and dash their 
heads high against the movelessdomes. O- 
|eean, land and sky kindle ap with the an- 
jearthly glare. ‘I'he heavy cannonading in 
‘the Harbor comes booming up amid the con- 
; vulsions of the expiring city, like “thunder 
faraway.” O, it is a scene of woe and ter- 
1 unutterable! Let not the pen of Histo- 
ry attempt to chronicle it, or the tongue of 


At this moment a vast quantity of the land 
| in Ireland lies yntited for want of both men 
| to till and of seed to sow it. | 
| ‘The men who have been employed in pub- | 
lic works, now When a/most too late they are 
turned back to till the ground, as tenants or 
ae laborers fir themselves or others, have 
‘merely and hardly been supported by their 
wages at the public works, and eannot now, 
withent wages or with lowered wages, feed 
themse!ves or work to prepare a crop for next 
season. 

Food—actua! food—is wanted ; but seed is 
more Wanted—niost wan'ed—oais and b -trley. 
Supply might come from America of barley | 
in time for sowing; ladian eorn for food may 
be had fer morey—meney will relicve all” 
our wants fer the present: but wirhout seed 
our fulure ts hopeless ! 

T will not add more to this plain statement ! 
of facts; but trust entirely, my dear hidies, | 
to your goed hearts and good understind- | 
ings. ¥ i 
1 sign a name which has heen transmitted | 
to me unsullied by filsel ood. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
Ail the country and city newspapers are 
respectfully snd earuestly requested to copy 
the above communication from Miss Edge 
worth to the ladies of America. j 





Eniisiing. 
* Foun America,’ the organ of the Nae! 
tional Reformers, relates the loilowing inci- | 
dent, and gives the aecompanying advice | 
whieh we commend to any who may be | 
tempted by the insidious promises of bounty | 
money? 
* Qoe of pur eitizens waa in a Coart room 
a few days ago, When a poor man, a Weaver | 
by trade, applied to Justice Osborn to be} 
committed to the Tombs, When asked by 
the Justice what he had done, be answered 
Vhat it was beeause he cou'd get nothing to, 
do, that he wanted to be committed, and his 
family were in a suffering condition. He | 
was told to go to the Almshouse, but said he | 
did not want to go there to de nothing; he | 
was willing to sweep the building or do any 
other work if he could be sent to the Tombs. 
A_ Police’ officer then asked him if he was 





priated to the support of the Anti-Slavery 
movement ia the West, either by placing 
them at the disposal of the Wesiern Anti- 
Nhivery Society or applying them by diree- 
tion of the donors to some branch of this re- 
form in harmony with the views of that So- 
ciety. 

‘The cause for which we ask you to labor 
is one which is fraught with the deepest ia- 
terest to millions of our races it meets with 
favor from the vittuous and the good, aad is 
approved by the Father of the oppressed.— 

e affectionately invite you. to.share the toil 
and the reward of this work—we appeal to 
you in the nane of wax, robbed and ovtra- 
ged-—we ask you to be true to the instincts. 
of your better nainge, and to prove by your 
actions that you appreeiate the Glesalage of 
liberty and the eafe-guards of virtue. 


Berser M. Cowxes, Austinburg,. 
Lypia Irisu, New Lisbon, 

Jane D. McNoary, Greene, ' 
Mary Downauason, do. 

Matitpa S. Howent, Painesville, 
Susan Marsman, do. 

Mania L. Gropinos, Jefferson, 

Mercer Erorp, Bloydsville, 

Mary Ann Bronson, Medina, 

Pucse An» Carrot, Ravenna, 
Marrna J. ‘Vinpexn, = da. 

Susanna E. Doxatpson, New Richmond.. 
Rvra Deevate, Green Plain, 
Ruizanetu Borron, Selma, 

Masia Waitsore, Andover, 

teseeca S. Tomas, Marlborough, 
Masy &. Dicxinsox, Chagrin Falls. 
Sarepra Brown, New Lyme. 

Fuiza Cownes, Geneva, 

Zupau Barxany, Mt. Union, 
Hangiet N. Toansy, Parkman, 
E.uiziecrn A. Sreeman, Randolph, 
Coapenia Smatury, do. : 
Evizaccrn Burrerwortn, Mopkinsvilfe, 
Ann Warner, Leesville, 

Mary Gaiswotp, New Garden, 
Hirza Hoimes, Columbiana, 

Lean Voonesone, do. 

Axsa C. Fouver, Brovklym, 
Corneuia R. Cowres, Buffalo, N. ¥., 
Lavea Barnapy, Salem, 
J. Kuizapern Jonas, do. 


{lt was expected that other towns would 
be represented, but the names of the persons 
who were written to, have not yet been re- 


ceived. We hope the friends at Chagrin 


sea of billows over half the devoted South, | ‘Tradition speak its infernal horrors. On the 


; _ . pages of Eternal Justice those deeds of tow- 
Whole States are rocked by domestic convul- | cring crime are registered—there those tears 


sions, and the very foundations of social or- | of blood are traced. God shall unfold the 


willing to enlist to go to Mexico; the man | Falls, Richfield, Grafton, Canfield, Deerfield, 
said he did not want to kill any one, but af- | New Richmond, Brunswick, New Brighton, 


ter considering, he asked if he could get a | West Middleton, Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
bounty to leave with his family, and on be- | 


der broken up. 


Meanwhile the storm ef battle breaks upon 
the Atlantic coast. An attock on New Youk 
is planned and executed. Brooklyn, with 
the vast stores of the Navy Yard, has already 
capitulated to a suy erior furce of the enemy. 
A powerful Armament has sailed up the Bay. 
Alas! now, for the city of Mammen! She 
bas banks, and warehouses, and exchanges, 


wealth without number—but what shall 
sure them now? Her impregnable fortr 
ess, frowning down from their thousand dark 
loop holes and smoky old battlements, can 


crowd her spacious Bay, and the banner of 
Invaders floats securely on #* towers of her 
sister city. There she is, prin her 
allied foes—her harbor all ex 

nonade of the floating batteries, and her roofs 
open to the raining fire of a thousand howit- 
zers. Pass up the streets of the great me- 
tropolis. The engagement is thickening 
around us. The trees of the Park over our 
heads are crashing with cannon shot. The 
murderous grape and cannister of the foe 
sweep hundreds of men from our parapets ut 
every discharge. heir bursting shells cate 
ter ruin and horrible death over half the city. 
Two hundred and sixty cannon open the work 
of carnage on our part, whose thunders shake 
the pavements of the town. Our shot tears 
fiercely through the solid ranks of the enemy, 
leveling whole squadron at onee. Cannon 
balls whistle over their heads, and smoke 
along the rock-paved streets of Brooklyn.— 
Heavy blocks of buildings are dreadfully 
shattered, splinters of shivered timber fill the 
air,a wide sheet of corpses lines the opposite 
side of the Ferry,and of ourimen some thou- 
sands already lie bleeding and gasping be- 
hind the pickets. During this sanguinary 
struggle a heavy cannonade on the right an- 
nounces that the action is opened by the en- 
emy’s shipping. Already the harbor for a 
mile up, is lined by our cannon. The guns 
of the Battery are manned so as to sweep 
half the Bay. ‘The lower part of the city is 
one dense mass of citizens and soldiery.— 
Troops of exasperated men come rushing fu- 
riously down Broadway, eager to join in the 
murderous strife. Rui has maddened a por- 
tion of them; revenge infuriated the rest.— 
The conflict now becomes awful. The old 
Battery is wrapped in an incessant sheet of 
flame. ‘The solid masonry of the Pier trem- 
bles under the roar of huge artillery. The 
blaze of battle streams from the countiess port 
holes of Governor's Island. Two hundred 
War ships, grim with death, thunder back 
the dire response. The wharf is raked, till 
half its gans aresilenced. The cannister and 


and stores, and churches, and mansions of , 


but poorly defend her; for hostile navit® 


d tothe can- | 


fearful record, when he sitteth to judge the 
} woild. 
| And Ts is the Warrior's bonfire of +*Glo- 
ry"—rnis the fureral Pyreat which he lights 
his flickering torch of Feme! Reeder, | 
| have sketched you the first act in the Drama 
jof War. ‘Think not that its scenes are over- 
| drawn. | appeal to the chronictes of nations, 
| if more than a fiint echo of the marderous 
notes of war, sounds in my lumbering style. 
| Let Austerlitz speak—let Moscow—let Wat- 
‘ erloo thunder, my poor tale will be heard no 
more. 

Yes—Tlistory testifies that these scenes 
are bat a tithe of what you and T should wit- 
meses were war to visit this Continent. Yet 
allthis your sta‘esmen, fourteen months ago, 
were secking to bring upon you.* This is 
what your bullying cowards at Washington 
courted ; what your venerated Quincey Adams 
prayed for. ‘This too is what your President 
is lending his executive authority to support; 
what the energies of your Government have 
‘ beenexpended upon fora twelvemouth. This 
| is the business of your armies—the glory of 
- bucaniers—the fame of yours generals. 

‘his is what your Congress assemble to 
enret—what your dollars are appropriated for 
—what your blustering “patriots” are boast- 
ing of in the gin-shops—what your clergy 
are advocating in the pulpit--and what your 
presses are trumpeting with enthusiasm thro’ 
the land. 

These battle scenes inwrought into the 
gorgeous drapery of War, are ail re-enacted 
this year by your dark-minded Rolera and 
their fierce war-lLounds, on the soil of our 
unhappy Sister. Her fields are foraged, her 
cities burned, and her citizens butchered.— 
She is driven from her own territory by bul- 
| lets and cannon balls. And the man whose 
red right arin has dealt abroad more human 
misery than a generation of the righteous can 
remedy, is talked of for the Presidency ! 

Verily Rient forms no element in this 
godess Dynasty. 


_ *When the Oregon question was pend- 
ing. 
° (To be concluded in our next.) 


Maria Edgeworth and Ireland. 








The following letter from Maria Edgeworth 
| has just been received by an intimate ac- 
| quaintance and correspondent: 
Edgeworthton, Blarch U1, 1847. 
To the Ladies of America; more particularly 

To the Ladies of New York: 

Dear, kind, and charitable ladies :—You 
are, as T am informed, well disposed to con- 
tribute to the relief of the distressed Irish; 
bat before you yield to your feelings of pity, 
and pour forth your bounty, you wish to have 
credible assurance that the accounts which 
| you have seen in the public papers of these 
| distresses are true representations, and not 

exaggerated pictures, 

Tam encouraged by some of my many ex- 
‘cellent friends in your country to hope that 
‘you will not consider my addressing you at 
this moment as obtrusive. I am encouraged 
| to hope that you will believe in the truth of 
the assurance J give ycu that the accounts 
| you see in the public papers, one of which I 
'send with this letter, are not exsggerated.— 
| From my long residence in Ireland, during 





ing answered in the affirmative, he went off | 
with the police man, who, no doubt, pocket: | 
ej the premium of $2.50 as provided for such | 
eases by the men we pay eight dollars a day | 
to make laws of Congress! 

Working mer, has itcome to this, that you | 
will sell your cireass for a paltry pittince to | 
he used in the business of destroying your | 
fellow workmen of asisterrepublic? ‘Think 
bow many of your order, of both countries, 
are now food for vultures in Mexico! In| 
justice to the memory of your patriotic fa- 
thers, arouse from your apathy, shake off: 
your chains, and become National Reform- 
ers! You havea right to the land without | 
either voting or fighting for it; but if you | 
meet with #ny poor tool who tells you to 
fight rather than vete for a farm, fight him 
rather than go to Mexico,” 


Op The Pittsburg correspondent of the , 
Philadelphia North American says: 

“ There was quite an excitement here this 
day, in consequence of an attempt! to kidna 
a negro min, on the charge of being a fagi+ 
tive slave. A very lirge concourse assem- 
bled, and succeeded in rescuing the black, 
and apprebending the kidnappers. ‘This will 
prove the first case under the law of the re- 
cent Legislature, and as some doubis of its 
constitutionality have been expressed, it will 
doubtless be carried to the Court of final re- 
sort.’ 








MARRIED, 

On the 27 ult., at the house of Oliver 
Griffith, by Friends’ ceremony, ‘Tuomas BK. 
Garisset. to Mary A. Witaman, both of 
this county. 


On the 29th ult., by Joseph Griseell Esq., 
Mr. Cuances Wiiraces to Miss Saran LE. 
Gearnant. 











On the same day, by the same, Mr. Davin | 
Marsn to Miss Ann M. Montcomenry, all of 
this county. | 

DIED, 

Dr. O. TH. Hawney, one of the earliest | 
movers in the auti-slavery enterprise in this | 
State, a well known friend of the slave, | 
at his residence in this place yesterday. ‘The | 
world—the various causes of benevolence 
the sacred cause of humanity, in bim have | 
lost a devoted friend. 





Aaustinburg, April 2ith, 1847. 
oF _______________—_— ________ a 
WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. | 

It ia proposed to hold a Fair, to nid the | 
cause of emancipation, at the time and place | 
of the next Anniversary of the Western An-_ 
ti-Slavery Society; and the object of this | 
Circular is to invite al!, to assist in prepar- | 
ing for that occasion, who are the foes of op- 

ression—who desire that our country shall 
he redeemed from the rule of tyrints—who | 
wish to break the yoke of the captive, and to 
repel the ions which slavery is ma- 
king upon our own rights, Whether the 
contributions shall be worthy of the cause— 
worthy the high professions «f those who! 
stand forth #s the friends of liberty, may | 


jcroachments of the slave power 


many other places will cu-operate with eo in 
this proposed work.) 





American Anti-Slavery Secfety. 
THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


Tie Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 4- 
merican 4nit-Siavery Svete'y will be held in 
the Z'ubernacle, Broadway, N. ¥., the WWth 
day of Muy, he increasing interest in the 
Anti-Slavery cause promises an unusually 
large and important meeting. The bold en- 
upen the 
rigits of the North, and the active measures 
of the slaveholders to extend and perpetoate 
the curse of human bondage, are awakening 
the people to a sense of their position both as 
oppressors and oppressed All the activit 
and zea! of the friends of tive slave are 
to arouse the country to the conviction that 
the only safety of the whole peopie is. in 
adopting the principle of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, of 
NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 

The place of the business meetings will be 
announced hereafter, 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, | 
President. 


Wenovent. Purtups, } Geoseraivs: 


S. H. Gay, 
So  ) 
Receipis. 
Tlarriet Hart, Mogadore, 1,00-106 
A. Root, Grafton, 75—H7 
G.S. Powroy. do. 25-69 
Thomas Bishop, Columbiam, 50—52 


1, 
John Widgeon, Navorre, 3.00-104 


KE. R. Phillips, Mt. Union, 3,00-104 
A. Y. Rogers, Dillas P. O. 1,50-106 
W. L. Keys, Hillsboro’, 1,50-110 
Edwin Sharpless. Loweilville, 1,50-120 
J. H. Cleweil, Canfield, 50-1048 
Hl. Seott, Bedford, 3.50-13t 


Joseph Terry, New Lyme, 3,00-104 


Prudence Patnom, Rome, 1,50—91 
A. B. Hatch, Bundysburg,, 37-125 
Naney Ulood, Parkman, 25—78 
Stephen Pixley. Richtietd, 1,00—94 
M. Tharpe, do. 1,00 


George McCloud, Bath, 75—95 


(<g> Please take notice, that in the se 
knowledgement of subscription money for the 
Bugle, not only is the amonnt received pha- 


" rated.) | ced opposite the subscribers name, hut also 
(Communicated. | the number cf the paper to which be has 


paid, and which will be found in the ouleide 
column of figures. 
Anti-Slavery Books 
Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 

Jones, among which are 

The Forlorn Hope. 

Memoir of Torrey. 

Facet and Fiction. 

Anti-Slavery Alphabet. 

Madison Pa rs. 

Narrative of Douglass. 

The Liberty Cap. 

Brotherhood of Thieves, 

Staveholder's Religion, 

Christian Non-Resistinee. 

Disunionist, &e, 











Pps yn to the absence of Old men this year thrust in the sickle, and 
j hi oomep leerentowes  ehaige qoenqee with trembling hand gather the rotting har- 
n his editorial articles in our last week's pa- vest. Young boys swing the heavy flail, that 


per, ose “4 which affected the grammar their mothers and sisters may not lack bread. 
merely, while others somewhat obscured the 4, the forest, where lately echoed the siroke 


Sens. | of the woodman’s axe and the crash of falling 
If Editors & others will be a little more par- timber, the timid deer unconcerned champs 
ticular in preparing their manuscript, they the tender boughs. 
will greatly facilitate the composing, and ob-- The enemy makes a descent vpon us—the 
viate the necessity for “corrections; and U.S. ports are declared to be in a state of 
if correspondents, when they wish to write blockade—A commerce must be de- 
more than can iently be contained on stroyed, His shipping stretches southward ; 
one sheet, will send two, instead of writing the fleets of his hundred allies cruise the sea- 
so compactly as to be illegible, the postage board, drawing a line of fire along our extend- 
of the extra one will be cheerfally paid by | ed coast, Our commerce, which before glad- 
the Paintens. | dened every soil whilst it enriched our 








grape go whistling over the Quay, ploughing and since the lifetime of my father, R. L 
through those solid ranks of inen. ‘The float- | Edgeworth, and from my connections in Ire- 


ing batteries with their murderous shot enfil- | land, you tay infer that | hove means of 
eiretels cnibne Man the th | information, and, from my public character, 
<0 = anglpat at once, piling the thor | so far as you can see it in my writings, or 
roughfares with heaps of quivering corpses. | gather it from private friends who have 
By a feint the enemy have succeeded in | visited this country, I trast that you will he- 
landing a powerful detachment from Brooke | lieve that I am incapable of exaggerating for 
- .  |@ny purpose, especially fur the purpose of 

lyn. Our men are sternly battling against working upon your feelings. 
them in the Park. They charge up to the! T assure you thet, during my sixty-six 
very throat of the enemy's guns. Whole yers residonre in Ireland, I never knew of 
crowds melt away like hoar frost. The soil ‘is¥ess equal to the present, I will novgive 
becomes muddy with the gore of men. The | 


| you any ay instances—some might touch 

you deeply but none can or oughi to strike 

trees are eplintered by shot, and the sward | you and influence your fvelings and actions 
ploughed by the massy wheels of ordnance. $9 much as bw grneral an rtd 
Hroken swords, tattered uniforms, gans and | *t¥e fects of greatest ee tte 


magnitude 
Fatniae, disease, deaths innue 
cartouch-boxes lie scattered there with bu- sasehio. ao fe Olt pases of this kingdom— 








man limbs end unsightly trunks, hewn, ee | putrefaction and pestilence in some—and if 


greatly depend, reader, upon your efforttim— | ’ 
Are you willing to contribute of your abund- N. B. Most of the above works cat be 
ance or your penury ? are you willing tostim- procured of Betsey M. Cowles, Austinberg. 


ulate others to geod worka, and unite with | 
them to bring yonr neighborhood offering. | 
and lay it upon the altar of humanity) It) 
you have neither silver nor gold, are you | 
willing to consecrate a portion of what you do | 
possess to this cause} Let the firmer and bis | 
wife bring grain and wool, broome and bask- 
ets. cloth and other manufactured articles 
jet the dairymaid come with her cheese and 
butter, and the miller with his flour—let the 
hatter and tinner, the siddler and shoemaker 
present anch needfal things as their geveral 
handicrafts can ae the a aoe | 
contribute liberally of his & 

who are skiliful with the eredle being buch | 
useful and fancy articles as their ee | 


devise. 
ak a proceeds of this Fair will be appro 





C. DONALDSON & CO. . 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WARDWARE MEKCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortmeng 
of IARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No. 18 sain st. Cincinyate. 
Joly 17, °46* : 


Pte 





DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, » 

OOTS ond SHOES. (Bastbra and Woe. 
“4 Dye woe and a a A 
: best, for 4 


! ifs A 
Salem, O. let mo. 3the plow yo 


j 
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POETRY. MISCELLANEOUS. 
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AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered by Tuomas Morcan (2 student from 
| the vicinily,) on the evening of the close of 
| 
' 
' 
| 








From the National Era. | 
What the Voice Said. 


BY JOUN G. WHITTICR. the winter session of Marlioru Seminary on 
behalf of the Literary Association connected 
therewith. 
Stadets. 


Maddened b ‘Barth's wrong and evil, Published by requesi of ike 
“Lord 1? I cried in sudden ire, 


“From thy right band, clothed with thun- 


Fervow Scuoousates—la complinnce 
ma the bolted fire! | with the request of the Literary Society, I 
| stand before you, as its representative. And 
| in duing 80, T suall not atiempt to reprosent 

the sontiments or the feelings of that Assooi- 
tions but inerely on its behalf to give you my 
own. ‘Ihe purposes for which we have spent 


~ “Love is Jost, and Faith is dying; 
With the brute the man is sold ; 
And the dropping blood of !abor 
Hardens into gold. 








_———————— 


the earth and like them burrowed in dens 
and caves, or built rade huts of stichs for 
shelter, when their only e¢lothing was the 








stitute perfect happiness. 
tain within themselves the penalties of their 
violation and the rewards of their fulfilment. 


skins, and their only foot the flesh of ani- ‘Thee is no evasion, no escape. They are 


mals, ond the spontaneous productions of na- 
They were unable to proeute better 
Lut as civili- 
zation advanced, ns they became more wise, 
that wisdoin was manifested by the erection 
of houses and ia the eattivaiion of the sail. 


ture, 
because they were ignorant. 


And now behold the contrast! Where 


was once the impenetrable wilderness, now 


waves the golden harvest! 


the deep shade of unbroken forest, now stands , 
the splendid city, with its noble dwellinga, 


its holls of science, its crowded streets and 


unrelenting, inexorableand immutable. ‘The 
plea of iznorance or accident avaiteth nought. 
The person who puts his hand in the fire 
suffers equally whether he did it throngh ig- 
norance, zecident or malice. So with every 
thing else belonging to our moral, mental or 





it the sacred sanction of its holy religion.— 
It has even ordained and baptised it in the 
name and by the authority of the founder of 
that religion. And in the precincts of that 
church the monster finds his strongest hold. 
Deneath the droppings of the holy sanctuary 
he finds his safest retreat. If his citadel is 
attacked or his character assailed, he has but | 
to fly to the horns of the aliar, and a thousand 





physical nature. “Phe healthy gratification | pricsts, with the'r bibles in their hands, stand 


and exercise of every faculty givos us plea-| ferth in his defense. Thus surrounded and | 
Where was once |" while its prevention or viviation gives supported, thus shielded and protected, he 
us pain. But itis impossible for us to har- bids defiance to our efforts. The war-god 
monize with the laws of our being as long as yet slakes hia savage thirst in human gore. 


we are ignorant of them. We cannot obey , Nation yet rises against nation—men aitill 


“Here the dying wail of Famine, 
There the battle’s groan of pain; 

And, in silence, smooth-faced Mammon 
Reaping men like grain. 


«* ‘Where is God, that we should fear him?” | 
Thus the earth-born Titans say ; 

‘God? if thou art living hear us" 
Thus the weak ones pray.. 


“Thou, the patient Heaven upraiding,” 

p a a solemn Voice within ; 

” of our Lord's forbearance, 
Art thou free from sin? 


“Fearless brow to Him uplifting, 
Canst thou for His thunders call, 

Knowing that to guilt’s attraction 
Evermore they fall? 


“Know'st thou not all germs of evil 
In thy heart await their time? 
Not thyself, but God's restraining, 

°° Stays their growth of crime. 


; the winter here—the occasion upon which 


| we are now met are full of interest and full | 


| of importance. The cultivation of the mind 
| and the acquisition of useful knowledge, are 
among the highest and the noblest objects of 
human pursuit. The history of the world in 
evory age, and in all time is full of demon- 
stration of the fact that knowledge is power. 
Even in the dark ages of barbarism, when 
the common herd of mankind exhibited uo- 
thing more than mere animal propensitics— 
when the gratification of the lower and baser 


, faculties of the mind were the highest ob- 


jects of human desiro—when war and blood- 
shed were the distinguishing characteristics 
of humanify—when tho whole green earth 
was one vast slaughter house, one mighty 
temple of carnage and blood—when conquest 
and victory wero the highest objects of hu- 
man ambition and human hope—even then 


its busy wharfs, Where once no sound broke 
upon the gloomy solitude of nature bat the 
| dreary moaning of the wind, the howls of 


 Could’st thou boast, ch child of weak- | knowledge commanded respect and influence. 
‘ And although the sun of science had not yet 
dawned upon the world—although human na- 
ture and human rights were shrouded in im- 
; penetrable gloom—and although superstition 
and tyranny brooded darkly and terribly over 
creation, yet he who was best skilled in the 
h and stratag of death, who knew 
best the rude arts of the age, was always the 
most honored and the most successful; and 
that nation which possessed the greatest de- 
gree of intelligence was always the most 
powerful and rich. Thas Rome, by the wis- 
dom of her senate, and tho superior know- 
ledge of her citizens, once swayed her im- 
perial sceptro o’er the world! And he who 
knew best how to play opon the governing 
| passions of the mind, who, with the master 
ihand of Eloquence, could strike the chord, 
and awake whatever note he pleased in the 
human bosom, was the ruler of his brethren. 
+ He could call out at pleasure the wild- 
‘est tempest of passion, and then say to the 
| mad billows, * Thus far shalt thou go, but no 
father.” He could stir up the deep fountains 
of mind, and then roll back the swelling 
surges of the tide and speak peaco to the 
| troubled waters, Thus Demosthenes was 
; once the monarch of Athens, and the ruler of 


ness ! 
O’er the sons of wrong and strife, 
Were there strong temptations planted 
_Th thy path of life? 


“Thou hast seen two streamlets gushing 
_. . From one fountain, clear and free, 
* But by widely varying channels 
Searching for the sea. 





“Glideth one through greenest vajleys, 
-Kissing them with lips still sweet ; 
' One, pas dea down the mountains, 
* Stagnates at their feet. 


\ “Ig it choice whereby the Parsee 
Kneels before his mother’s fire ? 

«Jn hia black tent did the Tartar 
Choose his wandering sire ? 


“He alone, whose hand is bounding 
Haman power and human will, 

Looking through each soul's surrounding, 
Knows its good or ill. 








“For thyself, while wrong and sorrow 
Make to thew their strong appeal, 
Coward wert thou not to ctter 
What the heart must feel. 


- “Barnest words must needs be spoken 
»» When the warm heart bleeds or burns 
With its scorn of wrong, or pity 
For the wronged, by turns. 


| 
' 
“Bat, by all thy nature’s weakness, 
Hidden fan!ts and follies known, 
Be thou, in rebuking evil, 
Conscjous of thine own. 


“Not the less shall stern-eyed duty 
To thy lips her trumpet set, 

But with harsher blasts shall mingle 
Wailings of regret.” 


not, Voice of holy ki 
‘Teacher sent of God, SP ane, . 
Whispering through the day's cool silence, 
Let my spirit hear! ' 


when thoughts of evil doers 
‘aken scorn or hatred move, . 


gis mournful fellow-feeling 
per all with love. 


The Waning Moon. 


BY WILLIAM “CULLER BRYANT. 
T’ve watched too late; the morn is near; 
© One look at God’s broad, silent sky! 
‘Oh, hopes and wishes vainly dear, 
| How in your very strength yo die! 


Even while the glow is on your cheek, 
And scarce the high pursuit begun, 
heart grows faint, ihe hand grows weak, 
The task of life is left undone. 


See where upon the horizon’s brim 
»», Lies the still cloud in gloomy bars ; 
waning moon, all pale and dim, 

~ Goes up amid the eternal stara. 


Late, ina flood of tender light 

She floated the etherial blue, 
A softer sun, that shone all night 

Upon the gathering beads of dew. 


And still thou wanest, pallid moon! 
encroaching shadow grows apace ; 
Heaven's everlasting watchers soon 
Shall see the blotted from thy place. 


Oh, Night’s dethroned and crownless queen! 
Well may thy sad, expiring ray 

Be shed on those whose eyes have seen 
Hope’s glorious visions fade away. 


Shine thou for forms that once were bright, 
e” For sages in the mina’s eclipse, 
For those whose words were spells of might, 
But falter now on stammering lips ! 
i 


mauacpy ti 

~_ ive on 

r this dying eyes" 
In grief that they had Ji ‘in vain. © 


ATes. 











the world. ‘The thunders of his eloquence 
were more powerful, more effective, than the 
roaring of the cannon or the clashing of the 
sword. Thus Cicero was once tho arbiter of 
Rome. When he spoke, attention hung upon 
his lips ; when he reasoned, conviction cl »sed 
his periods; when he exhorted or entroated, 
obedience flew to perform his uimost wish. 
And thus the sages and philosophers, the 
magicians and poets, although their powers 
were less complete and their course Icss bril- 
liant, were still the organs and oracles of the 
world, to whom their more ignorant brethren 
bowed in humble submission, reverence and 
devotion. Whether combined with virtue or 
with vice—whether exerted to promote the 
happiness of the race, the personal ambition 
of its possessor, knowledge has always been 
supreme. Mahomed, by his superior wis- 
dom, succeeded in establishing his hateful 
religion, and in palming upon his followers 
the most detestable system of superstition 
and tyranny ; and so complete was his power, 
so periect his triumph, thatthe people regard- 
ed him as a god and cheerfully bowed their 
necks to his yoke. They even tegarded it 
the most glorious privilege to die in extend- 
ing the limits of his empire and spreading the 
blessings of his glorious Koran. The histo- 
ry of modern nationsand the Christian charch 
is full of examples of the triumph of know- 
ledge over ignorance. Painful and heart- 
sickening examples though they are; exam- 
ples ia which that power has been prostrated 
for the vilest purposes, and used to crush 
rather than redeem the world; examples in 
which humanity has been sacrificed npon the 
altar of an insatiate ambition, and thrones and 
churches built upon the bones and cemented 
with the blood of the ignorant and deluded; yet 
striking examples of the power of knowledge. 
Catholicism, with its learned priests and its 
splendid enginery of delusion, has exercised 
the most fatal tyranny over the minds of its 
victims. It has reared its mighty temples 
and its gorgeous altars upon the prostrate ru- 
ins of Humanity. And Protestantism, al- 
though a step in advance, although less de- 
moniac in its features, less fiendish in its cha- 
racter, has still ruled with a rod of fron, and 
has still furnished abundant evidence of the 
truth of our proposition. But the influence 
of knowledge is not limited to war or govern- 
ment; it extends to every object in the wide 
creation, whether animate or inanimate, whe- 
ther mineral or vegetable, solid or liquid, 
whatever are its properties, or whatever its 
form, By the aid of knowledge man is, in- 
deed, the lord of creation. He ean conquer 
and tame the most rebellious subjects in na- 
ture, and make them minister to his own 
gratification ond ness. What bas it 
not elreedy accomplished? There was time 
wheoall’ tien roathed like wild beasts over 


' eavage beasts and the yells of savage men, 

| ean now be heard tho trampling of busy feet, 

| the clanking of machinery, the hum of busi- 

ness and the song of pleasure. Every age 

his added some new improvement to the pas, 

Every generation has contributed its experi- 

ence and its observation to the sum of wis- 

dom already acquired. Past ages have been 

occupied in the intervals of war, by the erec- 

tion of magnificent cities, gorgeous palaces, 

spleadid temples, mighty pyramids, lofty | 
towers, tremendous fortifications, together 
with engines for war and instruments of death, 
But it remains for tho present age to exhibit 
the most glorious and triumphant achieve- 
ments of enlightened intellect. Ours is, in- 
deed, an age of wonder, an age in which 
“truth is stranger than fiction,” an ago in 
which the wildest conceptions of fancy are 
surpassed by the brilliant reality of trath, 
anage in which the most extravagant pic- 
tures of romantic fiction are more than real- 
ized by the sublime achievements of philo- 
sophy. In their eagorness for the marvellous 
and strange, men have imagined many ex- 
travagant and wonderful things; but it has 
never entered into their minds to conceive, 
until science exhibited the fact, that ships 
without oars or sails could be made to stem 
contraiy winds and waves, and * walk the 
waters like a thing of life,’’or that boats, 
without any visible cause, should make swift 
progress against the rapid current of tho 
tiver—that horses could be inade of iron, with 
hearts of fire and sinews of steel, whose speed 
would outstrip the wind, and whose strength 
could never be measured—that the lightning 
of heaven could be tamed and made to toil in 
the service of man. Yet these and a thou- 
sand other things equal; strange are every- 
day fucts to the people of this age. On eve- 
ty lake and sea and ocean, steamships tide 
in stately grandour, seorning ali 

sition of the tempest and the tide; but bear- 
ing right onward in their course, they dis- 
tribute the commerce of the world. On eve- 
ty river steamboats ply their courses, laden 
with the comforts and the Joxurios of life.— 
And whére nature has failed to supply rivers, 
tailroads have been constructed, on which 
long trains of cars, laden with passengers or 
freight, and drawn by powerful locomotives, 
are continually passing with almost incredi- 
ble speed. In our country all the principal 
cities are being connected by a chain of elec- 
tric-telegraphs, swift-winged messengers of 
intelligence, which annihilate space and bring 
cities, that are hundreds of miles apart, into 
whispering distance. The application of the 
power of steam, and the infinite perfection to 
which machinery of every kind has arrived, 
has destroyed the drudgery of Jabor and ren- 
dered it comparatively light and pleasant.— 
All over the civilized world may be heard the 
whistling of steam, the clanking of machine- 
ry, and ** the eternal din of looms and spin- 
dies.” Iron sinews and iron fingers are every 
where toiling with incredible rapidity and 
untiring industry in the service of enlighien- 
ed man. Almostevery stream, from the mur- 
muring brook to the majestic river, is turned 
aside from its course to perform some labor 
for its master. Whoshall say, then, in view 





edness and uncertainty; but when we have 
learned to regulate our sails to suit the breeze, 
mark our course by the compass, and placed 


a skillful pilot at the belm, then shall we be 
able to stem the contending billows and ride 


in stnooth, unruffled majesty into our destined 
port. ‘To do this we must have knowledge. 
We mast understand the nature of wind and 
water, their relation to each other, and that 
of the vessel in which we sail. We must 
know the effect that every action will have 
upon her progress. We must know the use 


of every mast, rope and sail on board. We 
must know the situation of every bar and 
snag and rock that lios in our path. This 
knowledge is the pilot of the ship of life, and 
just in proportion as that pilet is perfect, so 
is our chance to gain the port of happiness; 
and in proportion as it is defective, so is there 
danger of being lost. 

But aside from these, there are considera- 
tions of self-interest, as well as the duty 
which, as social beings, we owe to our raco, 
which are of sufficient moment to prompt us 
toact. The time is coming when respecta- 
bility will no longer be guaged on a scale of 
gold—when titled wealth will no longer be 
the signdard of power and influence. But 
when men shall be known and honored in 
proportion as they are intelligent and useful 
—when true merit shall be appreciated and 
acknowledged—when ho shall be most re- 
spected who is the wisest and the best.— 
The signs of the times are onward and up- 
ward to perfection. A mighty work is go- 
ing on in the world. Revolution follows re- 
—_ change succeeds to change; reform 

ows upon reform. Great advances have 
palready been made. Much has been accom- 
plished to remove the cause of misery and 
Whappiness. Noble liearts and willing 
hands are en 


ed in the promotion of hu- 


man disenthr nt. But much still re- 
mains to be There is yet a wide field 
of action ope t the Reformer and the 
Philanthropist... The monster vice of In- 


temperance, with his host of»direfal attend- 
ants, still stalks abroad in the world. The 
noxicus pestilential vapors yet arise from 
thousands of distilleries, polluting the very 
heavens with their foul infections, ‘The very 
ait you breathe is yet tainted with the hot 
breath of the inebriate. Our jails, our peni- 
tentiaries, our insane asylums, are literally 
crowded with the wretched victims of the 
destroyer. The sobs and tears of the heart- 
broken wife—the cries of starving children, 
mingled with the horrid curses of the drunk- 
en father, or the maniac-screams of the vie- 
tim of delirium tremens, yet arise on every 


breeze, The ghastly demon of Slavery yet | 


feeds upon the vitals of humanity, and fatiens 
upon the hearts’ blood of the race. The 


laws that we do notunderstand, nor act upon t delight to imbrue their hands in the blocd of 
principles we do not comprehend. So long! their brothers. The roar of the cannon and 
as we continue to float on the ocean of chanee, | the clashing of the sword, mingled with the 
tossed by the gales of passion, and borne in | groans of the dying—ihe wailing of the 
every direction alternately, to suit each pass- | widow aud the cries of the orphan may yet 
ing breeze, so long we must be wrecked and be heard ai! over the world. The blood of 
grounded on the shoals and rocks of wretch- 





i 
| 


} 
} 


wronged and degraded African is not its only | 


victim. is influence is by no means limited 
to the three million slaves that now toil and 


bleed and die beneath the whips and chains | 


of the South. So long as there lives a slave 
on earth the {reedoin of every individual is in 


of all this, that the acquisition of knowled co | danger. Let the proclamation go forth that 
is not of tho utmost importance? And in | slavery is right—let but sijence give sanction 
view of the achievements of the past, who | to ihe monstrous doctrine that man may be 
will presume to limit the possible attainments 
of the future? Who will dare to say to en- 
lightened thought, * Thus far shall thou go, 


the properiy of man—let it be decided that 
man was born to be a tyrant ora slave, to 
wear the galling fetter, or wield the bloody 


but no farther,” and here shall thy triamphs 
cease? When we take into considerasjon the 
increasing facilities for acquiring knowledge 
—when we look around and hehold the world 
full of printing presses, bright engines of im- 
mortality, seattering intelligence broadcast 
over creation, and handing down to posterity 
the accumulated wisdom of all past ages— 
when we see the colleges, academies and 
schools that are fast springing into existence, 
and the growing interest that is daily mani- | 
fested in the subject of Ed + who will | 
say that aa [Isaac Newton, a Dr. Franklin, a 

Robert Fulton may not yet arise, who shal! | 
discover scme new beauty, or develop some | 
new principle in science that will eclipse all 
that has gone before it, and diminish to in- | 
significance all that has yet been discovered ? | 
Bat I stop not here. Knowledge has a no- 
bler, a more divine attribute. And although 
to some of you it may sound like presump- 
tion, yet when applied to the whole race of 
inankind, 1 boldly venture the assertion that 
knowledge is happiness! That jast in pro- 
portion as we become possessors of true 
knowledge will we be happy and the por- 
posea of our existence be fulfilled. We are 
endowed with certain faculties and feelings, 
attended by certain general principles or na- 
feral laws > the perfect barm ot y of which 2oc- 

















lash, and Liberty is but a name, an unmean- 
ing sound; human dignity a phantom of im- 
agioation. For the same principle, the same 
fiendish spirit that will make the eclored 


man a slave, will rivet the fetter on your’ 


white limbs whenever it has the power.— 


And the same spirit that invades the domes- 


tic relations of the colored man, violates the 
noblest feelings of his heartand tramples up- 
on the fondest ties of his nature, will tear 


| your wife from your arms whenever sordid | some good, durst she only draw one out of 


the bundles, strike it on the wall and warm 


interest demands it and public opinion sanc- 
tions the deed. But if your inieresis were 
not affected, if your rights were not endan- 


gered, is it not enough to rouse you that there | shit es b at lieht ! 
. : .. | round tt—it Was a Strange lig at: 
are those whose rights are all invaded? Is it, tht sh 


not enough that they are robbed of their hu- 


manity and crushed beneath tho level of the | 


brute? Is it not enough that such monstrous 
atrocities should be perpetrated upon the 
meanest of Hamanity’s children? Yet this 
foul and bloody system, this withering, 
blighting curse of our race, forming as it 
does a seething hot-bed of erime and pollu- 
tion, is protected and shielded by the strong 
arm of government. The most sanguinary 
laws are made and enforced for its defense. 
It is fostered and nourished in the very bo- 


som of the Chareh. Wes, the ehureh, the! waddied along the floor with katie and fork 
igfallible charehy the visible emblem of in its back; it came disectly up. to the poor 


| Nay, what was that? 


| when the light gleamed upon the wall, it 


directly into 1 


the race yet flows like water, in warm copious 
libations ut the shrine of military ambition. 
Poverty, like the deadly Upas, yet casts its 
dark withering shadows over creation, One 
portion of mankind are vet struggling for a 
bare existence, wiling only to live and living 
only to die. ‘Thousands are actually perish- 
ing for want, and starving in the midst of 
plenty which their own hands have produc- 
ed, while another and more favored class 
revel in unbounded luxury and wealth which 
they never contributed to produce and which 
they cannotenjoy. Superstition, bigotry and 
intolerance yet roll their Juggernaut wheels 
over society, crushing out every thing that 
is noble and lovely in human character.— 
While all these sources of misery remain, is 
it for you to fold your arms in listless apathy 
and look with cold indifference on what oth- 
ers have accomplished? Jit remains for you, 
in common with the rising generation, to say 
whether such enormities shall continue to be 
perpetrated—whether humanity shall still be 
goaded to madness by its mistaken struggle 
after happiness. 

In conclusion J would say to you, young 
ladies, 1 point you not to the gay and glitter- 
ing rounds of heartless fashion; I point you 
not to the giddy scenes of thoughtless plea- | 
sure; I point you not to the biight butterfly 
life which mistaken custom has awarded to | 
the more favored of your sex—much less | 
would I have you live a life of drudgery and | 
toil—much less would I have you heartless, | 
soulless kitchen slaves, whose only mis- | 
sion is to labor and-die. 1 would have you | 
noble, intelligent and great—bright ornaments | 
to your sex and an honor to yourrace. And | 
you, young gentlemen, J point you not to | 
presidential chuirs; 1 point you not to legis- | 
lative halls; 1 point you not to honors and 
emoluments of office, nor to the glittering | 
pomp of wealth and splender. For you 1! 
would reserve a higher and a nobler destiny. | 
I would have you the benefactors of man- | 
kind. I would say to you all, may that bap- | 
piness which is the reward of great and be- | 
nevoleat actions be forever yours. 


The Litde Match Girl. 


| 
! 
! 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





} 
BY Hi. C. ANDERSON. 


It was terribly cold. It snowed, and the | 
evening began to be dark; it was also the | 
last evening in the year—New Year's Kve. | 
On this dark, cold evening, a poor little girl | 
went into the street with bare head and naked | 
feet. It is true she had shoes on when she 
went fromm home—baut of what use were they | | 
They were very large shoes—ler mother had | 
worn them, they were so large; and the little | 


| one lost them in hurrying over the street as | 


two carriages passed quickly by. One shoe | 
was not to be found, aad the other a boy ran 
away with, saying that he could use it fora | 
cradle when he had children himself. 

The little girlnow wenton her small naked | 
feet, which were red and biue with cold.— | 
She carried a number ef matches in an old | 
apron, and held one bundie inher hand, No | 
one had bought of her the whole day—no | 
one had given her a farthing. Poor thing! 
she was hangry and benumbed with cold, 
and looked 8% downcast, ‘lhe snow flakes 
fell on her yellow hair, which curled so pret- | 
tily round her neek, but she did not heed | 
that. | 
"The light shone out from all the windows, | 
and there was such a delicious smell of roast 

oose in the street! It waa New Year's, 
Die oud she thought of that! 

She sat down in the corner between two 
houses—the one stood a litte more forward 
in the street than the other, and drew hes 
legs up under her to warm herself, but still | 
she was cold, and she durst not go home, for 
she had not sold any matches or gota single | 
farthing! Her father would beat her; and 
it was also cold at home; they had only the 
roof directly over them—and there the wind | 
whistled in, although straw and rags were 
staffed in the largest crevices. 

Hler little hands were almost benumbed 
with cold. Ah! a little mateh might do 


her fingers. She drew one out, ritch! how | 
it burnt! it was.a warm, clear flame like that , 
of a little candle, when she held her hand 


The little girl thought she sat before a 
large iron stove with brass balls on the top ; 
the fire burat so nicely and warmed so well. 
The little girl stretch- | 
ed out her feet to warm them too, then the | 
flame went out, the stove vanished; she sat 
with 2 stump of the burnt match in her hand. | 
Another was struck ; it burnt, it shone; and | 


became as transparent as crape; she looked 
he room where the roas 

goose stuffed with apples and prones seemed 

So temptingly : 

out and covered with a shining white cloth 

with porcelain service. What was still more 

id, the goose sprang off the dish and 





on the table which was laid | 





‘ 


—— a 
‘Those laws con- | Christ's kingdom on earth has thrown arouud 





girl, Then the match went out, and there 
was only the thick cold wall to be seen, 

She struek another match. Then she sat 
under the most charming Christmas tree—it 
was still larger and more ornamented than 
she had seen through the glass door at the 
rich merchant's the last Christmas; a thou- 
sand candles burnt in the green branches; 
and motley pictures, iike those which orna- 
mented the shop windows, looked down up- 
on here The little girl lifted up both her 
hands—then the match was extinguished— 
the many Christmas candles rose higher and 
higher, she saw they were bright stars—ene 
of them fell and made a fiery stripe in the 
sky. ** Now one dies!” said the poor girl, 
for old grandmother, who alone had been 
kind to her, but who was now dead, had told 
her that when a star falls a soul goes up to 
God! She again struck a match against the 
wall; it shone all around, and her old grand- 
mother stood in the lustre so shining, so mild 
and blissful. + Grandmother!” exclaimed 
the little girl, * oh I know you will be gone 
away when the match goes out—like the 
warm stove, the delicious roast goose, and 
the delightful Christmas tree!” and she 
struck In haste the whole remainder of 
matches that was in the bundle—she would 
not lose sight of grandmother, and the 
matches shone with such brilliancy that it 
was clearer than in broad daylight. Grand- 
mother had never looked so pretty, so great ; 
she lifted the poor little girl up in her arms, 
and they flew so high in splendor and joy, 
and there was no cold, no hunger, no anxie- 
ty—they were with God. 

But the little girl sat in the corner by the 
house, in the cold morning hour, with red 
cheeks, and with a smile round her mouth— 
dead—frozen to death, the last evening of 
the old year. 

New Year's morning rose over the little 
corpse as it sat with the matches of whieh a 
bundle was burnt. She had been trying to 
warin herself, said they! But no one knew 
what beautiful things she had seen—in what 
splendor and gladness she had entered with 
her old grandmother into New Year's joys. 





The Peace of God.—Let no man despair 
whilein the deep readings of his own heart he 
reaches truths which have true harmonies 
with the word of God, with His blessed pro- 
| vidence, with His ciscipline of human life. 
| These are to him his rights, his joy, his ex- 
| eveding peace. He mourns that men or na- 
| tions can find occasion in the universe of 
God for violating, or for forgetting his law, 
| orhis love. He thanks his Father fur the 
moral liberty whieh he has granted to his 
children, He mourns that in the conscious- 
ness of such a possession, they can for a mo- 








| went voluntarily abuse it.—Dr. Channing. 











MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 


Havo associated for the practice of medi- 
cine. Having practised the WATER-CURE, 
until they are satisfied of its uneqalled value, 
in the treatment not only of chronic butacute 
diseases, they are prepared to offer their pro- 
fessional services on the following conditions. 

In all acute diseases, when called early, 
and when proper attention is given by the 
nurses, if they fail to effect cures, they will 
ask no fees. Residence east end of Salem. 

January 1, 1847. 





CHEAP FOR CASH. 
The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fall supply of 


_VEW TARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 


The patronage of their old customers, and 
the public generally is respectfully solicited. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT, 
Salem 11th mo 1, 1846, 


THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 

Has changed hands, and the New Firm 
having made considerable additions to the 
old stock, respectfully solicit the patronage 
of the old customers and the public. They 
aro constantly receiving 

SUPPLIES FROM THE EAST, 
of Books and Stationary,—and Articles in 
their line not on hand will be ordered on 
short notice. 

They will try to keep such an assortment 
and sell on such terms, as that no one need 
have an excuse for not reading. 

Schools and Merchants supplied on liberal 


terms. 
GALBREATH & HOLMES. 
D. L. Garsreatn, ) 
Jesse Hotmes, § 
Salem, Ist mo, 29th, 1846. 


REMOVAL. 


Groroe Orr has removed from the house 
of Ely, Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 
tensive Dry Goods house of 

LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO. 
No. 110, North 3d st., where he would be 
gee to have his Anti-Slavery friends eal] be- 
ore making their Spring purchases eisewhere. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1847.—76. 


WATER CURE. 


DR. J. D. COPE 
Has just completed an addition to his Water 
Cure Establishment in Salem. He is now 
prepared to secure to an increased number 
of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 











' pathic practice. 


Salem, Dec. 1846. 





LOOKING GLASSES. 


In connection with Hardware and Drugs, 
the subscribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 

Old frames refilled and glass cutting dono 


CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, llth mol, 1846. 


‘JUST RECEIVED 


A Large and Complete Assortment of 
PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS, 
And also a full set of FOWLER’S WORKS 


by Galbreath & Holmes, and for sale at the 
SALEM BOOKSTORE. 


March 82, 1847, 


| to order. 











